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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line i in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere i in the world, 
— be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, : The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pompliiets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without™ 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Description of Steamers and also of Places along 
the Route of the North German Lloyd Steam- 
ship Co.—Mediterranean Service. 

Hot Springs, Ark., the Carlsbad of America. Its 
Hotels, Baths, Resorts, and Beautiful Scenery in 
the Heart of the Ozark Mountains. 

Lake Worth, Fla. Pitt’s Island: An Interesting 
Sketch of this Popular Resort. 

Memories. A Serenade of Sterlingworth. 

Summer and Winter Health and Pleasure Resorts 
reached via the Missouri Pacific Railway. 

Short Trips Through Florida and Cuba. Season of 
1892-93. 

Tours, Kimball’s European. Daily Itineraries. 

Tours to the Golden Gate under the Personally 
Conducted Tourist System of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Through Texas. A Series of Interesting Letters. 


Through Parlor-Car Express to Atlantic City, 
via Pennsylvania Railroad 
The New York and Atlantic City Through Ex- 
press, via the Pennsylvania Railroad, was placed in 
service on theiothinst. This train is composed of 
Pullman buffet parlor cars of the latest design and 
the standard passenger coaches of the Pennsyivania 
Railroad, ond an a ffords a most comfortable means of 
reachin — pular ‘‘City by the Sea.” The train 
leaves ork, stations foot of Cortlandt and 
Desbrosses. Streets, at 1:50 P.M. week-days, and ar- 
rives at Atlantic City, without change, at 5:35 P.M. 
Returning, 1t will leave Atlantic City 3:55 A.M. week- 
days, an arrives in New York 12: 43 P.M. 
his affords excellent cunnections to 
d from New England, Eastern, Central, and 
Wouters New York State. 


Hundreds and Hundreds 


The New York Central’s transactions are assum- 
ing large proportions. The Company recently or- 
dered one hundred new locomotives. They are 
adding to their passenger equipment this summer 
one hundred new sleeping-cars, and now it is stated 
on authority that they are laying one-hundred: pound 
steel rails in their superbtract. Surely, “*‘ America’s 
Greatest Railroad” is not doing anything by halves. 


TOURS 


HOLY LAND, WORLD'S FAIR.— 


H GALE & SONS, 113 (Est. 1844.) 


KIMBALL’S TOURS 


uro Fifth sonen. Small party sails from New 
York “May 3. 
. KIMBALL, 56 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


BERMUDA 
Land of the Lily and the Rose 


HAMILTON HOTEL 


Open from December until May. 
WALTER AIKEN, Proprietor 
Cable address: Hotel, Bermuda. 


RESORTS 
California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck. Hotel 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent 
sequest by E.G. FAY & SON. 


HOTEL TERRACINA 


Redlands, Cal. 


In the San Bernardino Valley. M cent jpoumiain 
scenery: Rates, $4.00 per day. Han 


SAN DIEGO 
HOTEL BREWSTER, American Plan. 
$2.50 and upwards. J. E. O'BRIEN. 


.| on the Pacific Coast. 


California 


Illinois 


sea Beach Hotel 


Santa Cruz, California 


Located upon a bluff over'ooking the Beach and Bay of 
Monterey, commanding the finest land and marine view 
odern i ~ flower 
dens; surf bathing; mest eg e are in 
fornia. Six miles from t ig * rees. For term 
and illustrated souvenir of Sea Beac Hotel and City a 
Santa Cruz apply to 

JOHN T. SULLIVAN, Proprietor. 


HotelVendome 


San Jose, Cal. 


Headquarters for tourists to the great Lick Observatory, 
on the summit of Mt. ‘om ami oe Illustrated souvenir de- 
amilton, and o Alto sent 


ose, 
on request. GEORGE P. SNELL, Manager. 


Colorado 


The Virginia Hotel 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


400 ROOMS. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 


Expectant Visitors to the World’s Fair should. 
send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address, 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL CO., 


~CHICAGO, ILL. 
Maryland 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, coseetbtns Colorado sent on 
request by . BARNE 


IN AMERICA’S CITY OF SUNSHINE 


Ths METROPOLE 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


the PZROWN- PALACE FA OTEL 


AMERICA LAN 
ABSOLUTELY 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS 
SENO FOR ILLUSTRATED WORK 


Florida 


THE ST. JAMES 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


The y hotel. Faces St. James Park. 
Accommoda , hundred feet of veranda for 
comfort, and good cheer are three 
7 the es, pom inent and constant guests at the St. 

ames, ustrated pamphlet and rates address 

R. CAMPBELL, Prop» 


WINDSOR HOTEL 


Jacksonville, Florida 
Under the personal supervision of Mr A H. Palmer, late 
of the Fifth Avenue Hotel. N.Y City. 
The Windsor is a select, homelike eeel, with 
superior service and cuis 
has ail modern conveniences, and ‘its lecetion, ‘facing the 
park, is the best in the city. 


nipa SAN JUAN HOTEL 


FLO 


ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 


Hotel Altamont 
A most charming spot to spend the winter. 3 novel Cites 


ture—parlor on top of house, overlooking th : 
Baltimore and Chesapeake Bay. Healthiest cals Ls. 
the wo for descriptive to Recre- 
of Christian Uni 
- WARNER STORK, Proprietor. 
THE 8ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts., 
‘European Plan.) BALTIMORE. 


THE ALBION HOTEL, 
Read and Cathedral Sta., 
(American 


Plan.) 
These h hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
aoe er exceptional advantages to families and tour- 
illustrated souvent guide to 
GEO. F AMS, Manager. 


Massachusetts 


The BERKSHIRE HILLS 
SANATORIUM 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms without the use of 
the knife. with complete mailed free. 
Dr W. E. Brown R Son, North Adams, Mass, 


New Hampshire 


HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


The most unique and interesting el of the 
White Mountains. The views from the 


ASQUAM HOUSE and ANNEX 


on Shepard ' with the Squam Lakes below and 
the mountains be ond, are entrancing. Plan now 


your next summer’s trip. une is a delightful month 
at A klet may be had by ad- 
dressing M Cilley, Langham Hotel, Boston. 


New Jersey 


Dr. Garside’s 


Sanatorium for Ladies 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


A quiet, delightful home for refined 
peop With or without treatment. 


Send for 


Hotel Wellington 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


enem oZRs ean end o entu y Avenue, ow open. 
July to H. ABBOT, Prop. M. A. & H. S. MILNOR. 
Illinois New York 


World’s Fair Visitors will find at 


“THE LINDEN” 


(Woodlawn Park) 


Pleasant rooms in choice residence and prohibition dis- 
trict, within ten minutes’ walk of the Grounds. Engage 


your rooms now. Particulars and beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet on application. Correspondence solicited. 
Address E. W. NASON, 238 La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


resort for health, e, rest, or ation 
all the year. Elevator, electri s re- 
places, sun-parlor and on the roof. Nokes of 
rooms with private baths. Massage Electricity, all bath 
and remedial appliances, ew Turkish and 

Baths never surpassed ia Oriental elegance and com ple 
ness. Send for i'lustrated circular, 


Try! 
ai 
Aah 
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New York 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORE 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 
lecation, argon tt ft. above sea-level, overlooking 


atiful Genesee of experienced Physicians. Al 


able forms of of treatm ea Provision for rest, recrea- 

maip building and twelve cottages. 

Asphalt) team neat. open fires, electric 
vator, telenra ph, telephone. Cuisine under 

=" Ewing, of Chautauqua 


On line D., L. & W. R.R., between New York and 


South Carolina 


INE FOREST INN, SUMMERVILLE, S.C. 
This new hotel is handsomely and 
wh in nd, midst of the pine forests 


dings are Private hted b 
» bowling, tennis hoards te., 
Srey is also o the most courteous 


guarante 
for one one our ogues 
INE FOREST INN, ir OHN J. BEN SON, Manager. 


Virginia 
WIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 


The Princess Anne 
18 MILES Folge gen NORFOLK, NOW OPEN. 
A ocean and pine forests makes it an 
‘healthful resort, with a positively qaties 
te. Famous ducking grounds. nds at upper end of Curri- 
Sound. RITT EN, 
lans, etc., = Broadway, York (Room 55). 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


|: is proposed to establish in the Adiron- 


dacks a camp for girls during six weeks of 

the summer. The camp will be beauti- 
fully situated on Keene Heights, within a few 
minutes’ walk of St. Hubert’s Inn. The terms 
will be one hundred dollars for the six weeks. 
For further particulars address Miss RUUTz- 
REEs, Wallingford, Conn., or Miss JOSEPHINE 
NEWTON, 135 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 


For Sale or Rent at 
Watch Hill, R. I. 


very desirable and centrally located ek home, com- 
pletely f furnished For further information apply to Mrs. 
BEO G. WILLIAMS, 28 Prospect St., Hastiord. Conn. 


FOR SALE 


Desirable home at New Dorp, Staten Island. House 
new; nine rooms and bath; city improvements; furnace, 
range, hot and cold water; wired for electric light. Corner 
lot, roox125. Fruit trees, grapes, evergreens, and orna- 
mental shrubs. Forty-five minutes to City Hall. Fine 
location for summer home of an Institution. Three 
blocks from depcet, Particulars of owner, 

J. L. SPICER, 8 and 10 Bible House, New York. 


American Line 


New York to Southampton 


United States Mail Steamers 


PARIS” and “NEW WORK 
10,500 Tons Each. 


6 BERLIN,’’ 66 CHESTER 99 


Magnificent Vessels are amongst the 
largest an and fastest in the world, and are well known for 
Agente ty and® rapidity of "their eir passage across the 

n 
The and Staterooms are amidshi 
where motion is least perceptible. Ladies’ and Gente 
men’s Sitting Smoke Rooms, pianos, Libraries, Bar- 
ber’s Shop, Bath-rooms, etc., pro these Steam- 
- are fitted with Electric Light, te the Service, Table, 


ae > freun Antwerp to New York or Phila- 
“FOR RATES end circulars giving fall informatica, 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
General Agents 


6 Bow inc Green, New York. 
307 Watnut St., Philadelphia. 
| 32 Soutn CLarx Srt., Chicage. 


On Lake Chautauqua, 1,400 Feet Above Sea-Level. Now Open. 
For Treatment of General Diseases, especially those of Throat, Lungs, and Nervous System, 
including the use of Narcotics, Report of Medical Commission showing most remarkable 
results known in treatment of consumption; illustrated album on application. Stay of two 

weeks will demonstrate superiority of our system over climatic treatment. 
Address STERLINCWORTH SANITARIUM, 
ta Co. Nat’l Bank, t N.Y. Lock Box 130, 
REFERENCES: City. Sank. Buffalo, N.Y New York. 


Hotel Vernon. European Plan. 


S 


Elegant restaurant in 
— prices. Situated in the 
choicest residence por- 
tion of Chicago, midway 
between the Fair Grounds 
andthe City. Near Ele- 
vated Road, Steam and 
fl 4 ride to either fair or 
Roth down-town. This ele- 
gant, new Hotel has 108 
= choice rooms with every 
convenience. A delightful spot for your World’s Fair Visit. Rooms ¢# suite or single, $1.00 
per day and upwards for each person. Write at once for diagram of rooms and terms. 
Address HOTEL VERNON, 4227 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


PEABODY & Mortgage Bankers, 


BANK OF COMMERC 
REFERENCES: i Mr. J. H. Pocanet, Sets of Short-Horn Breeders’ Ass’n, All of Chicago. 
JENNINGS TRusT Co., 


hy 
Ci 


N IDEAL STUB PEN—Esterbrook’s Jackson Stub, No. 442. 
A specially EASY WRITER, a GOOD INK HOLDER, and a DELIGHT to 
those who use aSTUB PEN. ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. Price, 


$1.00 per gross. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New York. 


> DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO. 


Californi 

The most comfortable way to 
reach California is by way of 
Chicago and the SANTA FE 
ROUTE—Atchison, Topeka & Variable 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Pal- Route 

Tourist tickets 
ace Cars run daily from Chicago allowing privi- 
to San Diego, Los Angeles, and 


in Dining Cars. 
leges never be- Palace Drawing- 
Sen fore accorded, 
and make the trip quicker than 


can be obtained Room Sleeping Cars 
with full infor- | and Tourist Sleepers 
over any other line. Pamphlets 
and Books will be mailed free 


mation, upon 
application to |@re¢ run through to 
San Francisco 
to any one interested in the sub- 
ject on application to Jno. J. 


any ticket 
agent, or to the 
Byrne, 723 Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago, 


All meals served 


General Pass- | Without change, 
enger Agent, /leaving Chicago 
eal daily via the 


North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


= 


a 
| 
it 
e average hotel rooms, as no ave en spared in i 

| 

| 
| 
| 

| 

{ 

| 
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Travel 


TO ALL WINTER RESORTS 


IN 
South Georgia, Florida, Cuba, the West Indies, 
South and Central America, and Mexico 
REACHED BY THE 


PLANT SYSTEM 


Of Railway and Steamship Lines 
Through Sleeping-Car Lines Gpeween all Principal Points 
an 


Jacksonville, Tampa, and Port Tampa 
Fast and commodious steamships between Port Tame, 


West, and H a (tri-weekly), Port Tampa_an 
Mebile (weekly) Port. Tampa and James City (Pine 


Rassa, Fort and 


atchee River and resorts of the 


Island), 
Caloosah 


any’s S. S. HALIFAX, under 
LANT SYSTEM, make 


ton, Jamaica, giving a day at Nassau en route, three days 
ves, etc. 
't St Halifax leaves Port Tampa, Florida, 
Wednesday, March ist. Thirdand last trip, Tues- 
Cay THREE MAGNIFICENT HOTELS owned 
oy the Plant System, situated on the line of the South 
Florida Railroad, are under the general management of 
Mr. J. H. KING. 


THE TAMPA BAY HOTEL 


Tampa 
by a prominent writer as modern wonder 
Slaaeiiaent in its complete furnishings and surround- 
ings. Now open. 


THE INN—PORT TAMPA 


urnis and complete Vv 
service. Facilities for midwinter bathing and boating. 
OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR 


THE SEMINOLE 
Winter Park 
service, unsurpassed. 


Special ney two k longe 
or weeks or 
” D. P. Hathaway, Resident Manager. 


For circulars and other information a 
a DAVIDSON, Gen. 
ac 


ksonville, 
D. HasHAGeNn, East’n Ast..} New York. 
RED RoBLIN, Trav. Pass. Agt., 


261 B’way 


Room A, First Floor. 


YG 


Very important changes have 
recently been made in round- 
trip California tickets. 

We are prepared to offer ex-|; 
traordinary inducements and 
‘facilities to intending travelers. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 
Great Rock Island Route, 
Curcaco, Itt. 


Hamburg-American 


. PACKET COMPANY 


Fast Line to London 


This‘is the only Line to Europe having four twin- 
screw Express Steamers. The Menu served is equal to 
that of the best hotels in Europe. No overcrowding. 
Number of passengers limited to seating capacity of saloons. 
' Express Service to Southampton, London, 
and the Continent by the magnificent twin-screw 
Steamships of 13-16,000 horse-power. Spring sailings: 
Normannia, Mar. 30, 4 P.M. | A. Victoria, Apr. 20, 9 A.M. 
Columbia, Apr. 13. 3 P.M. | Normannia, Apr. 27, 3 P.M. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAL Packet Co., 37 Broadway, N. Y. 


4 Bang Hotel 


Daniels, 


King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement 


For Plastering Walls and Ceilings 


If you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not require 
constant patching after it is completed, and at the same time insure perfect safety in the most expensive 
decorations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement. 

It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than any other plastering material,' but elastic, composed as it is 
exclusively of gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only make it fire-proof, but place it beyond any 


injury which might possibly be done by water. 


As:a rule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down his 
estimate, with the result that invariably the plastering of some of our best buildings is of an extremely 
poor quality, but good enough to pass the superficial inspection. 7 

Following soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time would 
amount to quite as much as the original cost of the entire work ; thus demonstrating that the best quality 
of material on so important a part of a building as plastering, where very often the decorations cost three or 
four times the original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in the end. 

Some plasterers will tell you that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine yourself to the 
old method of lime and hair, which naturally would furnish him with the most lucrative part of his pro- 
fession, #. ¢., patching ; but, inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barreis of this material inthe past 
three years, and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions have been followed, we are 


compelled to dispute this statement of the plasterer. 


At the same ‘time we would refer you to the following buildings throughout the country which have 


been plastered with this material: 


Park & Tilford’s New Stores, New York City. 

Postal Telegraph Building. New York City. 

Mail and Express, New York City. 

New York Times, New York City. 

Holland House, New York City. 

Dr. Meredith’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Savings Bank, eaakten, N. Y. 

ore and Girls +“ % School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Public School No. 26, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

New Store of iebmann Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ninth Ward Schoo 

Residence of E. J. Hingston, Buffalo, N. Y. 

First Presbyterian Church B 

State Normal School 

St. John’s Church, Elmira, 

Barker, Rose & Young Block, E £ 

Y. M. c. A. Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

German Baptist Union, Rochester, N. Y. 

Public Schools Nos. 23 and 32, Rochester, N. Y. 

Homeopathic Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. 

All-Saints Chapel, Rochester, N. Y. 

Cornell University Buildings, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hier Flats,-Syracuse, N. Y. _ 

Salt’s Western Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Falls Hotel, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

Depots of the New York Central and Hudson River 
R. at Ni: Lockport, Garrisons, Cro- 

ton, Sing Sing, 
Colgate Library, Hamilton, N. Y. 


| and ceilings. 


Public S 


Robbins Island Club, Peconic Ba 
New Penn. ‘R.R. Station, Jersey 
Monmouth 

‘“* Laurel inthe Pines,’”? Lakewood 


the Sta 
ity, N J 
ity, e 
ch Club] 4 


New Bowdoin Square Theater, Boston, Mass. 
Opera House Block, Springfield, Mass. 


Resi 


ass. 
Downing Street School, Worcester, Mass. 


Markleton Sanatorium Co., Mar 


» Pa 


Duquesne Pittsburgh, Pa. 


National Bank of 


ommerce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sixth Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Residence of Mrs. Hostetter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Supt’s Headquarters Penn. R.R., Altoona, Pa. 
First National Bank, Cooperstown, Pa. 


— Court-House and 
urch, Scranton, Pa. 
Buildin 


R. E Hos ital Trust Co., Providence, R. L. 


Calvert 
Residence of Mr. Evans, Ruxton, 
State Capitol, Columbi 


Albright Memorial 
Moses Taylor Hospital, Scranton, 


all School, Baltimore, Md. 
Md. 


, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

ibrary, Pa. 
a. 


M. C. A. Buildin 


Elm Park M. E. Parsonage, Scranton, Pa. 


Parties purchasing a house from the so-called “Speculative Builders” will find it greatly to their 
advantage to ascertain, if possible, the material that it is plastered with, and, if it is not done with King’s 
Windsor Asbestos Cement, by all means insist upon the seller signing an agreement to keep the plastering 
in order for at least three years and pay all damages to your decoration that may occur by falling walls 


use, Long Branch, N: J. 


chool, W. New Brighton, N.Y. (Largest in 
e. 


dence of George Westinghouse, Jr., Lenox, 


ost-Office, Williamspost, 


a. 
Commonwealth Scranton, Pa. 
Street Baptist Ch irch, S 

Brown University, Providence, R.L 


The majority of the builders admit the superiority of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, but in order to 
save the slight additional cost on a house they continue to use the old method of lime, hair, and sand, 
which consists of a very little of the former and a great deal of loamy sand, which very often contains 
decayed vegetation and enough of malodorous diseased cattle hair to hold this mixture of dried mud 
together until the house passes out of his hands and is paid for. 


If you wish to avoid this class of dwellings in thefuture, which will prove to be a perpetual drain upon 


your finances, as well as a standing menace to your health, send to us for a circular of our material witha 


list of Agents throughout the country. 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State St., New York, N. Y.. 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 


A Bad Temper 


is often caused by overwork. Much unnecessary 
work will be saved if you use a Hartman Flexible 
Wire Mat. It keeps dirt and care outside. 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York; State St., 
Chicage ; 51 and 53 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Catalogue 
and testimonials matled free. 

Our Mats have brass tag a stamped ‘‘ Hartman.”’ 


Have you seen the $3,000,000 
Washington Bridge? If not, 
send 75 cents to George H. 
General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York, and he will mail you, 
postpaid, a copy of a beautiful 
etching of New York’s newest 
and most beautiful bridge. 


Small 
Quantity of 


Liebig Company's 


Added to any Soup, 
Sauce, or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor 


’ Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 
» Makes cheapest, purest, an t Beef Tea. 


Extract of Beef: 


( 
4 


( 
( 
( 


a 
' Coast (semi- 
weekly); Port Le an anatee River, daily (except 
Sunday). Excursions to Jamaica during the 
| winter season. | 
The Canada Atlantic Com 
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Terms 


The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty-eight 

es. The subscription price 
Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
South Africa add $2.08. 


New Subscriptionsmay 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes ot Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 


Cash and Postal Notes should | 


be sent in Registered Letter. 


ecial Represent- 

se is desired in each town 

in the country. Correspond- 
_ ence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


UE 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
ae A Family Paper 
The Christian Union CoLawsonValentine First President 
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The Outlook 


The Cabinet which Mr. Cleveland has gathered about 
him averages well in intellectual ability, and is perhaps 
the stronger by reason of the 
fact that it contains no one 
who has achieved distinction 
as a party manager—no one 
who is made even by past asso- 
ciations in any way hostile to 
Civil Service Reform. The 
most bitter criticism we have 
seen of the selection of Judge 
Gresham for the Department 
of State comes from Sen- 

Wf ator Pugh, of Alabama, whose 
ground of complaint is that 
this appointment sends word 
to every Democratic appli- 
cant for office that in the 
State Department ‘no Republican will be removed except 
for such reasons as would be sufficient to remove a Dem- 
ocrat.” If this is but half true, Civil Service Reform has 
a gigantic stride forward. Unfortunately, the pub- 
lic is in the dark as to Judge Gresham’s views upon this 
question, as upon some others. It has been known for 
several years that he was hostile to a high protective tariff, 
and his judicial decisions in patent and railroad cases 
have been conspicuously satisfactory to anti-monopolists. 
As Postmaster-General during President Arthur’s admin- 
istration he brought upon himself a series of lawsuits 
instituted by the Louisiana Lottery Company because of 
rulings he made against the transmission of Lottery mail. 
All these things are indicative of progressive views upon 
public questions; but Judge Gresham’s refusal to take 
part in political discussions since his appointment as 
Circuit Judge in 1884 makes it difficult to define with 
exactness his political creed. His career may be briefly 
stated as follows: Born upon 
a farm in one of the south- 

ern._ border counties of Indi- 
\ ana in 1832, he was chiefly ed- 
ucated in the district schools, 
though he spent one year 
in the State University at 
Bloomington. He began the 
practice of law in the county 
of his birth, and at the age of 
twenty-eight was elected to 
We the State Legislature. Resign- 
ing his seat in that body to 


Walter QO. Gresham 


John G. Carlisle 


years promoted from the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel to that of Brigadier-General. Forced 


out of the service by a severe wound in the fighting before 


Atlanta, he resumed the practice of law in southern Indiana. 
He was appointed District Judge during President Grant’s 
first administration, and successively Postmaster-General, 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Circuit Judge during the 


enter the army, he was in two 


administration of President Arthur. An important and 
apparently a controlling element in the People’s party con- 
vention at Omaha last summer wished to nominate Judge 
Gresham for the Presidency, but the candidacy was de- 
clined, and Judge Gresham subsequently stated his inten- 
tion to vote for Mr. Cleveland. It is not known how far 


_ he is in sympathy with the People’s party movement. 


@ 

John G. Carlisle, who takes the Treasury portfolio 
in an administration elected upon a distinctively eco- 
nomic platform, is in reality the leader of the Cabinet, 
though tradition gives the precedence to the head of the 
State Department. No one need to be inthe dark as 
to Mr. Carlisle’s view upon any great public question. 
Elected to Congress in a 7, he has been prominent in 
public life ever since. He 
immediately achieved dis- 
tinction as the ablest advo- 
cate of a revenue tariff in 
the House, and was the 
Speaker of that body from 
1883 until his party lost 
control of it in 1889. In 
that year he was elected 
to the United States Sen- 
ate. He has so long been 
known as the leader of 
the “free-trade” Democrats 
in Congress that his views 
upon the tariff question are 
apt to be considered more radical than they are. Mr. Carlisle 
is in no wise a radical. He believes that commerce is as 
productive an industry as manufacturing or agriculture; 
and he opposes the levying of a tariff in order to prevent 
commerce. He believes that the Government cannot give 
to people in one industry except by taking from people in 
other industries; and he therefore opposes the levying of 
a tariff in order to build up certain industries. Yet, while 
he thus regards as oppressive a tariff which has protection 
as its end and revenue as an incident, he regards asa 
necessity a tariff which has revenue as an end and pro- 
tection as an incident. He does not sympathize with 
Mr. Mills in favoring an 
income tax, in order that 
all duties which do not 
burden all classes in 
proportion to their wealth 
may be abolished. Simi- 4 
larly, on the silver ques- 
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tion Mr. Carlisle is a con. Ze 
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servative. When the Ne- 
vada and Colorado dis- 
coveries of silver first 
made that metal slightly on 
cheaper instead of slight- 
ly dearer than gold, Mr. 


as 


J. Sterling Morton 


. Carlisle was in favor of re- 


storing to it the coinage privilege from which it had been 
unintentionally debarred by the codification of our coinage 
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laws in 1873. But as years went on, and the divergence in 
value between gold and silver increased, Mr. Carlisle 
gradually came to oppose the radical step involved in free 
coinage. Mr. Carlisle, like 
Mr. Gresham, was born in a 
county bordering upon the 
Ohio River, but south of that 
line instead of north of it. 
Like Mr. Gresham, he was 
educated in the public schools 
and began the practice of 
law in the county seat of the 
county in which he was born. 
He was a member of the 
Kentucky Legislature during 
the war, and opposed seces- 
sion. His subsequent politi- 
cal career has already been sketched. He is now in his 
fifty-eighth year. 


Hoke Smith 


The choice of Congressman Herbert, of Alabama, as 
Secretary of the Navy is, beyond question, an excellent 
one. Mr. Herbert has been Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, and in that position has shown 
great energy in carrying out the designs of the new navy. 
He is probably better acquainted with the needs of the 
department than any other man available for the Cabinet, 
and is known to be warmly in favor of developing the 
navy along the lines so successfully adopted by the two 
previous administrations. Mr. Herbert served in the 
Confederate army, and left it with the rank of Colonel; 
he is the first ex-Confederate officer to receive an appoint- 
ment in either the military or naval branch of the Federal 
service, and the fact that such an appointment meets with 
little or no opposition is gratifying evidence that the 
issues.of the war are now done away with forever, and 
that this is in the fullest sense a united country. For 
his Attorney-General Mr. Cleveland has gone to New 
England. Mr. Olney is recognized in Massachusetts as 
a lawyer of high standing and ability. He has twice 
declined a place on the State Supreme Court bench. The 
New England papers of both parties recognize his ca- 
pacity and fitness for the office to which he has been 
chosen, ahd, indeed, we have nowhere seen any hostile 
criticism of this appointment. | 


The new Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Hoke Smith, of 
Georgia, though comparatively little known to the country at 
large, has exercised a strong 
influence in his own section. 
He is both lawyer and journalist, 
and as the editor of the At- 
lanta “ Journal ” has done very 
much to uphold the ideal of 
what is often called the New 
South. Mr. Smith has been an 
earnest supporter of the cause 
of tariff reform, and, since Mr. 
Cleveland’s famous tariff mes- 
sage of 1887 appeared, had been 
a warm advocate of his nomina- 
tion. He did much to secure the support of the Georgia 
¢ elegation to Mr. Cleveland, and stil] more to strengthen the 
Democratic party in the campaign, and to bring about in 
Georgia and other Southern States the sweeping defeat of 
the Farmers’ Alliance. As a lawyer he has been known 
as an anti-corporation advocate. Mr. Morton, who is to 
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be Secretary of Agriculture, comes from Nebraska, and has. 
a large and intimate knowledge with the needs of Western 
farmers, and all agricultural questions. He has been 
especially prominent in advocating proper forestry laws. 
and in encouraging the planting of new trees in his own 
State. His services will be of great value in all matters 
relating to the new Government reservations, in oppos- 
ing the depredations of land and lumber thieves, and in 
many other important and pressing interests relating to- 
our Western territory. Like all the other members of Mr. 
Cleveland’s Cabinet, he has been a strong and persistent 
advocate of tariff reform. The two appointments from 
New York are in a certain sense personal appointments—. 
that is, they are of men who have been personally attached. 
in the past to Mr. Cleveland in his work and private life, 
rather than of men who have been prominently before the 
public. Mr. Lamont, who is to be Secretary of War, was. 
for several years Mr. Cleveland’s right-hand man. He 
served as private secretary during Mr. Cleveland’s former 
administration, and as his personal secretary before that 
- time showed rare capacity in 
carrying out the plans formed: 
by Mr. Cleveland. Not only 
. his executive talent, but also- 
his past experience, will now 
be of great use. He is the 
only member of the incom- 
ing Cabinet who is not a law- 
yer. Mr. Bissell as_ Post- 
master - General will dis- 
tinctly represent the business. 
sentiment of the community. 
He is a graduate of Yale, has. 
a good standing as a lawyer 
in Buffalo, where he was 
formerly Mr. Cleveland’s law partner, and is understood to 
be a man of moderate and conservative Democratic views. 


Mr. Harrison retires from the Presidential office with 
the respect of the entire country, with the possible excep- 
tion of a small minority of partisans who are unable to. 
respect any one if his political principles and policies are 
adverse to their own. From some of Mr. Harrison’s prin- 
ciples we dissent, and some acts of his administration we 
have not hesitated to criticise, but he has shown himself 
throughout his term a man of inflexible independence, of 
positive convictions, and of unflagging industry. He has. 
not only been faithful in the discharge of the duties of his. 
office—for that were small praise—but he has also shown 
himself possessed of a large view of the duties of that 
office, and dominated by an unselfish, patriotic desire to 
accomplish the best things for his country. The politi- 
cians have not found themselves able to use him for parti- 
san and personal ends, and we think that his reputation 
will not lose but gain by that process of time which alone 
is able to put men and affairs in a true perspective. 


The Supreme Court in Kansas, by a strict party vote, 
has rendered the decision expected in favor of the Repub. 
lican House of Representatives. The real point before 
the Court was whether it had any authority to determine 
the question who were the rightful members of a co-ordi- 
nate branch of the State Government. The two Republi- 
can judges held that, although the Kansas Supreme Court 
had previously held that it had not the power “‘ to inquire 
by guo warranto into the rights of membership of these 
bodies,” yet “‘ when it has the ultimate right to pass upon 
the legality of the acts of the Legislature, it has also the 
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authority to pass upon the legality of the organization of 
the Legislature.” The People’s party judge held that, since 
it was conceded that the Court would have no power in an 
action brought directly by one of the Houses against the 
other, it could have no power in a collateral case, and that, 
inasmuch as the Constitution gave the Court no power to 
examine into the composition of the lawmaking branch of 
the State Government, the recognition of the Populist 


House by the Senate and the Governor ought to be ac- 


cepted as final. It will be seen that neither of these posi- 
tions was obviously untenable, and it does not reflect 
seriously upon the Kansas Supreme Court that the verdict 
of each judge was in accordance with his partisan bias. 
That the Court should have held that it had the power to 
determine who were the members of a co-ordinate branch 
of the State Government is simply another breakdown for 
the old theory that each branch of the Government is 
supreme in its own domain and independent of the other. 
_ Sovereignty cannot be thus divided. The decision of some 
one body must be final in case of conflict, or else there is 
anarchy. In Russia it is the decision of the executive ; 
in England it is the decision of the legislature ; in Amer- 
ica it is the decision of the judiciary. The Kansas Popu- 
lists have wisely decided to accept the decision of the 
Court, nullifying, as it does, the legislation of nearly two 
months. The election of Judge Martin, the Fusion Demo- 
crat, to the United States Senate will probably stand. 
_ There seemed for a time to be a chance that the Republi- 
cans would combine with the “ straight-out ” Democrats to 
elect one of the latter, but the plan seems to have been 
abandoned. 
and the “straight-out ”’ Democrats stand nearer to one 
another than either party stands to the Populists. 


On Monday of last week the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad passed for the third time into the hands of a re- 
ceiver. For several days its stock had been selling at 
steadily lower figures, and on Saturday a selling panic set 
in, during which more than the entire share-capital of the 
road changed hands. The price fell to where it stood 
before the coal combination was formed last spring. On 
Monday the panic continued, and the price fell several 
points lower before the news came that receivers for the 
road had been appointed by a Pennsylvania court. Since 
that announcement there has been a slight recovery in 
prices, but only a very slight one. The receivers appointed 
are President McLeod, of the Reading; Chief Justice 
Paxson, of Pennsylvania; and one of the managers of the 
Lehigh Valley road. The Chief Justice of Pennsylvania 
resigns his place upon the Supreme bench to accept the 
position of greater power that has been tendered him. 
The receivers appointed by the court are directed to man- 
age the property in the interests of the bondholders, and 
there will be no reversal of that part of the Reading’s 
policy which has led to the advance in the price of coal. 
The loss that has come to the stockholders does not mean 
any gain to the public. Toa slight extent only did the 
New Jersey prosecutions, resulting in the annulling of the 
lease of the Jersey Central, contribute to the appointment 
of a receiver. That outcome was due to the ambitious 
policy pursued by President McLeod in the purchase of 
the Boston and Maine, the New York and New England, 
the Connecticut River, and the minor roads forming part 
of the gigantic system contemplated. The Reading road, 
having twice passed through the hands of a receiver, 
and having still a mortgage indebtedness, apart from in- 
come bonds, double the entire capitalization of the Balti- 
more and Ohio, and $30,000 a mile greater than the entire 
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capitalization of the better built and better equipped 
Boston and Albany, was not in a position to buy in the 
great New England properties at the prices offered. When 
a great many demands for pay were presented simultane- 
ously, the appointment of a receiver was inevitable. Even 
before the coal combination was entered into, no great 
road outside of Pennsylvania conducted its traffic at so 
great a net profit as the Reading. The report of 1891 
showed that this profit was go per cent. of the operating 
expenses. Since the rise in coal the profits would have 
been still greater had it not been for the ambition of 
President McLeod to make his grotesquely overcapitalized 
road the basis of the greatest railroad system in the coun- 


try. 


Whatever may be the length of life of the present House 
of Commons, one fact about it is certain. Its first session 


_will stand out unexampled in Parliamentary history by 


reason of the great constitutional questions which have 
already been brought forward. The Home Rule Bill in 
itself is sufficient to give the session of 1893 a towering 
distinction ; but, in addition to the Home Rule Bill, there 
is/now before the House of Commons a measure for sus- 

nding the creation of all vested interests in connection 
with the Church of England and Wales. This bill was 
introduced by Mr. Asquith, the Home Secretary, on Thurs- 
day of last week. When he asked permission to introduce 
it, the motion was opposed, and the House divided upon 
it. The first reading was ultimately carried by a majority 
of 56 in a house of 546. A division on a motion to intro- 
duce a bill, while quite possible according to the rules of 
the House, is almost an innovation. It is years since such 
a division took place. In itself it is an indication of the 
desperate struggle impending upon the Suspensory Bill, 
which is the first step towards disestablishment. The bill 
is in compliance with a bargain made last year with the | 
Welsh Radical members. The question of disestablish- 
ment had been made a test at every Welsh election, and 
of the thirty members returned for Wales, no fewer than 
twenty-eight were pledged to it. The Welsh members 
were thus in almost as good a position as the Irish Nation- 
alis s to dictate to the incoming Ministry, and they did 
not hesitate to make the most of their opportunity. They 
gave the Government to understand that if some step were 
not taken in the direction of disestablishment, and with- 
out any delay, they would adopt the tactics used with such 
signal success by the late Mr. Parnell. The Suspensory 
Bill is only a few lines in length, but the Conservatives 
regard it as the key to the whole position of disestablish- 
ment in England as well as in Wales and Scotland, and 
they will fight it with more ferocity and bitterness than 
they will fight the Home Rule Bill. Obstruction will be 
brought into play at every conceivable point. Not an inch 
of fighting ground will be conceded without a division, and 
it will only be by keeping every member of the Government 
party continuously in attendance at Westminster, and by 
frequent use of the closure, that the measure can be passed. 
As is the case with the Home Rule Bill, it is possible by 
these means to get the bill to the House of Lords; but 
there its fate is as assured as that of the Home Rule Bill. 
The Lords will reject it. Hitherto, even with majorities as 


_ large again as that of Mr. Gladstone, it has not been deemed 


possible to pass through Parliament two great contentious 
measures in one session. It is almost physically impossi- 
ble to do so; and the only conclusion to be drawn from 
the disposition of the Government to force one great 
measure after another through the House of Commons is 
that as many political bargains and promises as possible 
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must be fulfilled in view of a general election before the 


year is half over. 


Mr. John Graham Brooks writes to the New York 
“ Nation ” an extremely interesting news-letter respecting 
the advance of radical ideas among the French people. 
Since the law of association was changed in 1884—before 
that date twenty-five people could not meet even for relig- 
ious purposes in France without police permit—trade- 
unions have increased in number from 68 to nearly 1,300. 
“These unions,” writes Mr. Brooks, “ are the objects of 
the only organized and systematic propaganda that has 
ever been made in France, and the result has been as 
swift as it has been surprising.” Marseilles has passed 
completely under the control of the Socialists, while 
seventy-nine smaller communes have a Socialist mayor 
or a Socialist council, or both. “I was told by the 
man who has charge of the Central Socialist Library in 
Paris that the new councilors were stocking the libraries 
of their communes with Socialistic books. Clemenceau’s 
paper, ‘ La Justice,’ is one of the ablest papers in France, 
but one feels often in reading it that he has in hand a 
distinctively Socialist sheet.” French Socialism differs 
from German in that, while the German movement centers 
in Parliament, the watchword in France is the hopeful 
one of ‘ autonomy ”—meaning local self-government. 
“They have at last got their chance to experiment with 
commonplace municipal problems. . . . The endeavor to 
make a success of the city control of gas, horse-cars, 
charity and poor-relief administration, the markets, etc., is 
an enterprise of such sobering quality that it offers, per- 
haps, the safest outlet for revolutionary fervor that could 
be devised. These attempts are now in their actual be- 
ginnings. They must go on under the constant criticism 
of a public that will daily become more competent to judge 
the results of communal control. In two of these com- 
munes they are already trying their hand at sthe question 
of poverty and poor-law relief. It is incomparably more 
difficult than the management of practical monopolies like 
city gas-lighting, horse-cars, bakeries, etc.” The result of 
this administrative work, Mr. Brooks concludes, has been 
to make French Socialists indifferent about the truth of 
the abstract Socialistic theories of Karl Marx, and to keep 
their attention fixed upon the practical value to the com- 
munity of this or that concrete measure. This is certainly 
hopeful. The fewer men France has with their philoso- 
phy of everything in a single phrase, the better will be the 
citizenship of our sister republic. 

The report recently issued by the British Foreign Office 
on the subject of Russian agriculture, on which the New 
York “ Nation ” comments, may be accepted as a trust- 
worthy contribution to information of the condition of a 
country concerning which facts seem to be so difficult 
to. secure. According to this report, the spring crops 
of last year in European Russia were much below 
the average, hardly repaying the cost of harvesting 
in three of the sixteen “famine governments,” and in 
ten more showing marked defects in the quantity and 
quality. Droughts, hot winds, and locusts made the 
autumnal harvest still more deficient. In five provinces 
the yield of the whole year was not sufficient to feed the 
inhabitants, who are now reduced to starvation rations. 
In many districts not a horse or a cow can be seen in any 
direction. In the Government of Saratov, for instance, 
the two million head of cattle to be found: there eighteen 
months ago have probably diminished to one hundred 
thousand, and the unpaid taxes of the peasantry in sixteen 
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other governments and their indebtedness for borrowed 
money is said to exceed one hundred millions. It is a 
curious fact that the direct cause of the failure of the crop 
was due to the poor quality of the seed sent by the Gov- 
ernment to the provinces. This seed was not only bad, 
but it was distributed three weeks later than it ought to 
have been. The report attributes the decay of agriculture 
in the famous black-soil country to the heedless destruc- 
tion of the great forests; to the system of dividing the 
arable land by lot every three years, which tempts the 
immediate owner to exhaust it for his own benefit; and to 
the oppressive taxation. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the fatalism of the Russian peasant with regard to his con- 
dition might be changed into active antagonism to the 
Government if he could only understand the facts. 
| @ 

Two significant concessions were not long since made to 
labor by responsible Ministers in the Gladstone Govern- 
ment. The most important and the most significant is 
that made by Mr. Shaw Lefevre, as First Commissioner 
of Works. It fell to him to arrange for the demolition of 
the old jail at Millbank, and, following the practice of the 
Department, the old materials were submitted for sale at 
public auction. Inthe conditions of sale, however, an 
entirely new clause was inserted, by which the contractor 
bound himself to pay not less than sixpence-halfpenny per 
hour to every laborer engaged on the work. Municipal 
authorities in various parts of England during the last two 
years have frequently stipulated for trade-union rates of 
wages when giving out contracts; but this is the first 
time that a Government Department responsible for great 
building undertakings and improvements defrayed out of 
the Imperial Exchequer has expressly named the rate of 
wages its contractors shall pay their work-people. The 
other concession to labor has been made by the Admiralty, 
which has charge of the navy and of all the ship-building, 
repairing, and victualing yards. In this case an order 
has been sent out that overtime is not to be worked in any 
of the Government yards. Both these concessions were in 
response to deputations representing the unemployed, 
which have waited upon the heads of Departments and 
pressed upon them that it is unfair that laborers in Gov- 
ernment employ should work overtime while there are 
large numbers of men who for months past have been 
finding it impossible to get work of any kind. Five years 
ago forward movements: like these, made by a Liberal 
Government, would have been fiercely challenged by the 


Tories when the estimates for the Departments were 


debated in the House of Commons. It will not be possi- — 
ble, however, for the Opposition to make much political 
capital out of them now; for at the annual meeting of the 


Conservative Association in Sheffield, in December, a 


resolution was adopted to the effect that the relations of 
capital and labor call for legislation, and it was a Con- 
servative Government which appointed the Labor Com- 
mission. 

The political situation in Austria is at present very much 
confused, if the brief and fragmentary cablegrams are to 
be trusted. Count Taaffe has, however, succeeded in 
organizing a Ministerial party, which includes the German 
Catholics, the German Liberals, and some other smaller 
groups. Such coalitions are generally short-lived, and in 
Austria the differences between the different groups are so 
pronounced that it seems highly improbable that they can 
work together successfully for any length of time. If 
Count Taaffe is able to maintain a Ministerial majority 
behind him, his policy will probably be a very simple one, 
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directed especially to two ends: to preserve the integrity 
of the German element in the Empire—which seems now 
in danger of being submerged by the Slavonic element— 
and to arrest the spread of the particularism which threat- 
ens to divide Austria into a considerable number of small 
nationalities. It is difficult to form an opinion at this dis- 
tance as to the effect of the kind of home rule which the 
Poles and other of the nationalities under Austrian rule 
are asking for, but the general feeling seems to be that, if 
it is granted consistently to all the nationalities who want 
it, the safety of the Empire will be jeopardized. 


GENERAL NeEws.—A victory of considerable importance 
to the English Liberals is involved in the election at Ciren- 
cester last week of Mr. Lawson, the Liberal candidate for 
‘Parliament, by a majority of 242 over the Conservative 
candidate; special interest was felt in the election on 
account of its being the first held since the introduction of 
the Irish Home Rule Bill, and the Liberals fought openly 
on that issue. In Italy a motion for a special investiga- 
tion as regards the bank scandal was last week defeated in 
the Chamber of Deputies ; Premier Giolitti argued that the 
courts would suffice to deal with the matter. Mr. Rufus 
Hatch, the well-known millionaire and Wall Street oper- 
ator, died on Friday of last week at his residence in Spuyten 
Duyvil, New York, at the age of sixty-one. A new Cabi- 
net has been formed in Portugal by Sefior Ribeiro. The 
Behring Sea Arbitration Commission held a formal meet- 
ing in Paris last week and adjourned until March 23; ex- 
Secretary J. W. Foster has sailed for Europe to take part in 
the conference. The presents of money received by the 
Pope on the occasion of his jubilee amount to about a million 
and a half of dollars. Mr. Cleveland has appointed as his 
‘private secretary Mr. Henry J. Thurber, of Detroit. 
The Wyoming Legislature adjourned without electing a 
United States Senator, and the Governor has appointed 
A. C. Beckwith, “ the richest man in the State,” to succeed 
Senator Warren. The North Dakota Legislature, owing 
to a factional fight in the Republican ranks, has elected 
W. N. Roach, a Democratic farmer, to succeed Senator 
Casey. Montana is now the only State in which the Sen- 


atorial question is still pending. The People’s party holds 


the balance of power in the Legislature. Apparently the 
Democrats will be able to organize the United States 
Senate without the aid of the Populists. Cable dis- 
patches from Brussels state that the Congo State forces 
have defeated a horde of Arab slave-traders under Tippu 
Tib’s son, capturing 500 prisoners. 


A. National Disgrace 


The Legislature of New Jersey has disgraced the State 
and dishonored the Nation. The race-tracks of that State 
have been for some time places of public infamy. The 
Legislature has undertaken the impossible task of redeem- 
ing them from infamy by rendering them legal. The Race- 
Track Bills enable any city, town, or county in the State 
to license race-tracks within its limits and legalize pool- 
selling. On Wednesday of last week these bills were 
hurried through the Senate under a two-thirds vote suspend- 
ing the rules. On Thursday Governor Werts vetoed the 


bills. On Friday the House passed the bills over the. 


veto; on Saturday the Senate did the same ; on Sunday 
the pulpits of New Jersey thundered with denunciations of 
the iniquitous proceeding. 

The public sentiment of this Nation, reinforcing the 
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moral sentiment of Louisiana, abolished the Louisiana 
Lottery. The public sentiment of the Nation, reinforcing 
the moral sentiment of New Jersey, should be sufficient to 
repeal the infamous Race-Track Bills. The cry should 
come up from every county in the State for repeal. It 
should be echoed from every pulpit. And the Senators 
and Representatives who voted for these infamous meas- 
ures should find their names placarded and themselves 
pilloried in every community, as they were last Sunday by 
the Rev. John L. Scudder in Jersey City Tabernacle 


A Democratic Duty 


An esteemed correspondent writes us criticising our 
declaration that the Democratic party is under a moral obli- 
gation to provide for bimetallism, and asks what is meant 
by that phrase. ‘‘Do you mean international, or conti- 
nental, or where? Do you mean at the old ratio, or some 
new ratio to be made by agreement? Do you mean an 
agreement among the citizens of this country, or with 
some or all other countries?’ And he adds that he has 
been for many years an active Democrat, was present 


- Church. 


throughout the Chicago Convention, and is very sure that 


those who framed the platform “did not mean to, nor 
understand that they seemed to, assume any such moral 
obligation.” 

What the framers of the platform meant, or how they 
intended to be understood, we have no means of knowing, 
but the language of the platform appears to us to be en- 
tirely explicit on this subject. It is as follows: 


‘“‘ We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman 
Act of 1890 as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of 
danger in the future, which should make all of its supporters, as well 
as its autkor, anxious for its speedy repeal. We hold to the use of 
both gold and silver as the standard money of the country, and to the 
coinage of both gold and silver without discrimination against either 
metal or charge for mintage ; but the dollar unit of coinage of both 
metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, or be ad- 
justed through international agreement, or by such safeguards of legis- 
lation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals 
and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in 
the payments of debts ; and we demand that all paper currency shall 
be kept at par with and redeemable in such coin. We insist upon this 
policy as especially necessary for the protection of the farmers and 
laboring classes, the first and most defenseless victims of unstable 
money and a fluctuating currency.” 


If the language of this section were not otherwise un- 
mistakable, it would be made so by consideration of the 
fact that it was adopted immediately after the Republican 


party had adopted a similar declaration on the same sub- | 


ject : 


“The American people, from tradition and interest, favor bimetal- 
lism, and the Republican party demands the use of both gold and sil- 


ver as standard money, with such restrictions and under such provis- - 


ions, to be determined by legislation, as will secure the maintenance 


of the parity of values of the two metals, so that the purchasing and 


debt-paying power of the dollar, whether of silver, gold, or paper, shall 
be at all times equal. The interests of the producers of the country, its 


farmers, and its workingmen, demand that every dollar, paper or coin, 


issued by the Government shall be as good as any other.” 


Thus both the two great political parties have declared 
themselves explicitly in favor of bimetallism; both have 
affirmed that gold and silver should be recognized “as 
the standard money of the country,” and should be coined 
“ without discrimination against either metal.” We sim- 
ply affirm that when a party has put such a declaration as 
this into its platform, and has been intrusted with power, 
it is under a moral obligation to embody this principle in 
National legislation. If there are difficulties in the way, 


as there certainly are, it is under a moral obligation to study | 
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the problem as to how this can be done, and to find an 
answer to that question, or else frankly avow that it was 
mistaken in its declaration, and has made a promise to 
‘ the people of the country which it is impossible to fulfill. 
The injury which may be inflicted on the Nation by in- 
jurious financial legislation is not to be compared with the 
injury which is inflicted upon it by the habit, prevalent 
among politicians, of making pledges to the people before 
election and disregarding them afterwards. We are under 
no moral obligation to furnish an answer to our corre- 
spondent’s inquiries, because we have not promised to 
_provide for “ the use of both gold and silver as the stand- 
ard money of the country.” The questions of our corre- 


spondent should be addressed to the party of which he — 


is a member, and from its leaders both he and the country 
at large have a right to expect an answer. 

Nevertheless we will give such answer as we can. 

The first duty of the Democratic party is to endeavor to 
secure by international action an agreement among the 
civil zed nations of the earth to use both gold and silver as 
standard money. We have often expressed our belief, 
and we reiterate it, that such an international agreement 
would of itself “ insure the maintenance of the parity of the 
two metals.” It is its duty at once to repeal “the Sher- 
man Act of 1890 as a cowardly makeshift,” and by this 
repeal cease treating silver as a commodity to be pur- 
chased by the Government. And, thirdly, it is its duty to 
decide whether the shortest road to bimetallism thereafter 
is by adopting gold as the only standard until the rest of 
the world discovers by consequent disasters the necessity 
of bimetallism, or by the free coinage of silver at a certain 
fixed ratio, thus setting an example for the rest of the 
world to follow. 


Mr. Gilder on Joseph Jefferson 


_ We are especially glad to give space to a criticism, which 

is almost a eulogy, from the pen of such an author as 
Richard Watson Gilder on such an artist as Joseph Jeffer- 
son. 
again our conviction that the drama is truly an art, as truly 
as music, painting, statuary, or literature; and that it is 
as incongruous with a broad and catholic Christian spirit to 
condemn all theaters and all play-actors, because some 
plays are immoral and some actors are vicious, as it was 
for the Puritans to condemn fiction, statuary, and music 
because some novels are vulgar, some paintings and statu- 
ary are licentious, and not a few artists and littérateurs are, 
and more formerly were, Bohemians. Honor to Scott, 
Thackeray, and Dickens, who redeemed fiction; honor to 
Booth and Joseph Jefferson because they are redeeming 
the drama. 

Mr. Gilder does not argue this proposition, but he illus- 
trates it. At the same time he incidentally corrects a 
common, though we are sure a real, misapprehension as to 
the function of the drama. That function is not to teach, 
though it is to elevate—but to elevate through the imagi- 
nation, the fancy, and the emotions, rather than through 
the reason or even through direct appeals to the moral 
sense. In his preface to “Oliver Twist” Mr. Dickens 
brought out this truth clearly in respect to fiction; it is 
equally true in respect to the drama. The actor who, by 
his art, stirs our sympathies for the good, the true, and the 
beautiful is not preaching a sermon; but he is doing a 
service for us quite as real. The actor is not to make 
himself a preacher, any more than the preacher is to make 
himself an actor; but each in his sphere may do good service 
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We are glad because it enables us to emphasize 
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to humanity; and both services will be more effectively done 
when the preacher and the actor understand one another 
better. We are inclined to the opinion that Rip Van 
Winkle would be better art if Rip declined the glass which 
had brought such ruin on his home—better art because 
truer to life; but Mr. Jefferson is of a different opinion ; 
and he is quite right in refusing to sacrifice his own con- 
ception ‘of art to preaching, because art is truth, and to 
sacrifice truth to a temperance lesson would be to attempt 
to promote a moral end by an insincere device, an attempt 
closely trenching on hypocrisy, and always injurious, how- 
ever well intentioned. 


The Presbyterian Crisis 


The “ Plea for Peace and Work,” an abstract of which 
we gave to our readers last week, raises afresh a question 
which the entire Presbyterian Church will have to consider 
with care. 

The reactionary men in the Presbyterian Church treat 
inspiration as equivalent to dictation, and the sacred 
writers as amanuenses. They affirm that the Bible is 
inspired and infallible on all subjects and in all its 
parts, in every sentence, line, and letter. They are 
endeavoring to make acceptance of this definition of inspi- 
ration—which confessedly is not to be found in the stand- 
ards of the Church—a test of orthodoxy. They are thus 
endeavoring, whether consciously or not, to require, not 
merely a literal and exact acceptance of the old creed as a 
condition of remaining in the ministry of the Church, but | 
an acceptance of a peculiar, not to say factional, definition 
of that creed. At the same time men of the progressive or 
liberal party are restless under the old creed, even when lib- 
erally interpreted ; and this restlessness is growing greater, 
not less. They insist that the Bible is literature, and as 
literature is to be studied and interpreted. They insist 
that the traditional opinions which have grown up in 
the Church respecting the authorship of particular books 
—as; for example, the books of Genesis or Isaiah— 
are no part of the Bible, and, while entitled to consid- 
eration as ancient traditions, are not authoritative or obli- 
gatory. They more or less recognize the truth, which 
seems to us to be clearly affirmed by the writers of 
the Scriptures themselves, that these writers were of like 
passions as we ourselves are, that they knew in part and 
prophesied in part, that they saw the truth as in a glass, 
darkly, that they held the treasure, committed to them, 
in earthen vessels, that, in short, God gave the Bible, not | 
as the Mohammedans suppose he gave the Koran, by 
dictation through an angel, but as he gives truth to the 
honest, sincere, and spiritually minded in all ages, by 
opening the eyes of the prophets that they might see the 
truth, and by touching their lips that they might speak it— 
but see it with human vision and speak it with human lips. 
Thus while one faction is endeavoring, by interpretation, 
to make the bonds of the ancient creed harder and more 
inflexible than they were made by its authors, the other 
party is seeking to revise and simplify the ancient creed 
in the interest of a larger liberty and a more modern 
thought and life. And recently several Presbyteries which 
formerly voted against revision have reversed their action 
and voted in favor of it. 

The question which interests the Church universal is 
this : Will these differences lead to a split in the Church? 
If Professors Smith and Briggs should be condemned for 
holding and teaching views which are held by an increasing 
number of Bible scholars, both in this country and abroad, 
if thus the General Assembly should judicially affirm the 
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position which it very unjudicially affirmed by resolution 
at its last session, thafany minister who does not accept the 
absolute inerrancy of the Bible is bound in honor to leave 
the Presbyterian Church, a split can hardly be avoided, 
except by dishonorable silence on the part of the lib- 
eral clergy, or by such an exodus from Presbyterian pulpits 
into other and more liberal communions as will practically 
annul the union between the Old School and the New 
School Churches and leave the Presbyterian Church an 
ultra-Calvinistic body. The Episcopal Church has fore- 
seen the possibilities of the situation, and, by a recent 
amendment to its canon law, has made it possible for the 
Bishop in auy diocese, under certain conditions, to admit 
the clergy of other Churches without requiring the three 
years’ preparation required in the case of laymen. 

It is in view of these conditions that this ‘Plea for 
Peace and Work ”’ is issued. -It is of course signed largely 
by men of the more liberal or catholic spirit, though some 
of the signers are men of very conservative theological 
opinions. It presents very clearly to the Presbyterian 
Church the question whether it shall remain a united 
Church, or shall be either rent in sunder or suffer a serious 
' loss by the practical expulsion of some of its noblest and 
most consecrated scholars and the silencing of others. It 
proposes to avoid this calamity simply by refusing to create 
a new standard of orthodoxy, simply by allowing within 
the Church that freedom which is essential to true scholar- 
ship and to the best Christian work. | | 

“ We remember that there have been two sad periods in the history 
of our Church in which this has happened. We remember that our 
Church has been twice rent asunder by issues which have been recog- 
nized shortly afterwards as unnecessary. We dread the possibility of 
having such a painful experience repeated in our own times. We are 
persuaded that the great body of the Church, laymen and ministers, 
have little sympathy with the extremes of dogmatic conflict, and are 
already weary of the strife of tongues, and are longing for peace and 
united work. We feel that we do not speak for ourselves alone, but 
for the great multitude who hold the same conviction in regard to the 
first duty and main work of the Church, while representing at the same 
time many different shades of theological opinion. It is in this spirit 


that we join our voices in a plain, straightforward, fraternal expression 
of the desire for harmony and united devotion to practical work.” 


In this spirit this Plea is presented to the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. It addresses itself with spe- 
cial cogency tothe laymen. To them the questions whether 
Moses wrote all the Hexateuch, and whether there were 
one or two prophets by the name of Isaiah, seem insignifi- 
cant by the side of the question, What can a living and 
united Church do to write the laws of God and the hopes 
of a Messiah in the heart of the world? It now looks as 
though the future of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States would depend upon the answer which the laity of 
the Church make to this appeal from these, peacemakers. 


The Real and the Ideal 


_ There is no road to the attainment of the ideal except by 
a bold and successful dealing with the real. Goethe’s 
wisdom was nowhere more strikingly revealed than in his 
insistence upon the truth that the ideal is simply the fulfill- 
ment of the real, and that no one can successfully illustrate 
or develop the ideal who does not do it by expansion and 
development of the real. The men and women who suc- 
ceed on planes so high as to body forth in their own lives: 
the ideal to their fellows, succeed because they take reso- 
lute and firm hold of the opportunities which present them- 
selves and of the tools which lie at hand. They are never 
dreamers, loiterers, or spectators. They never wait for a 
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degeneracy of the age in which they live. They make the 
most of their time and get the best out of it, and, like 
Caspar Biarra in Longfellow’s poem, finally carve beautiful 
things out of fagots. As there is in every rude block of 
marble a statue awaiting the voice of the imagination to 
call it from its sleep, so there are in all hard conditions the 
possibilities of noble achievements waiting for those who 
have the faith, the courage, and the insight to perceive that 
the hour is ripe and that the deed can be done. 


& 
Editorial Notes. 


A professor in the Vienna University has introduced a new 
chapter in a well-known book of his, dealing with what he calls 
“ political insanity.” This is an extremely prevalent disease, 


- which has found many victims in this country. 


It is reported that the latest London fad is to imitate the 
American accent and inflection. If this be true, the Anglo- 
maniacs in this country will be compelled, you know, to speak 
their own language—a thing deeply to be regretted, so far as the 
language is concerned. 

Dr. Newman Smyth puts very clearly in another column the 
evil effects which might result to the American Board, conserva- 
tives themselves being judges, if the present policy becomes 
the permanent policy of the Board. Suppose a majority of the 
corporate membership should become progressives, how would 
the conservatives like the result ? 
good rule—even for theologians to act upon. 

Dread of bacilli bids fair to become more epidemic than the 
diseases it fears. We have all submitted gracefully to the man- 
date that water and milk should be boiled when cholera and 
typhus germs are loose, but here comes the London “ Lancet ” 
and tells us that butter abounds in bacilli, that with a slice of 
bread and butter we swallow more organisms than there are 
people in all Europe, and that the purer the butter is the more 
likely are bacilli to abound. Hence, says the “ Lancet,” by all 
means boil your butter! Most people, we imagine, will prefer 
ths risk to the remedy. 

One of the interesting signs of the times is the revival of all 
sorts of worn-out superstitions, including alchemy and astrology, 
and not excluding lost causes of every sort. Not long ago two 
Jacobite societies decorated the statue of Charles the Martyr in 


London on his anniversary, and the White Rose League has ~ 


issued a “ Legitimist Kalendar” which gives an inventory of ‘the 
rightful monarchs of the various countries, without taking ac- 
count of usurpations, revolutions, and other criminal procedures.” 
It also contains a Jacobite list of the peers of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. In spite of the reappearance of this portentous 
shadow, Democracy seems still to be advancing on the other side 
of the sea. 

One of the humorous aspects of the discussion regarding the 
annexation of Hawaii has been the determination on the part of 
some belligerent American newspapers that England should 
violently protest or insolently express her determination against 
the extension of American territory. On the whole, the English 
papers have treated the whole matter either with entire uncon- 
cern or else in the coolest imaginable temper. The London 
“‘ Speaker” goes so far as to say that in time the annexation of 
Hawaii will be of vital importance tq this country, and it de- 
clares more significantly that “the first article of England’s 
foreign policy in the future must be the cultivation of an iden- 
tity of interests with America, with the ultimate aim of forming 
a great defensive alliance of the English-speaking powers.” This 
noble conception will appeal to all Americans save those few 
politicians who desire to keep the Irish question open for politi- 
cal purposes in this country. | 
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better time. They are never idle pessimists deploring the 


The Golden Rule is a pretty 
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A Few Words about Joseph Jefferson and his Art 


By Richard Watson Gilder 


9 HAD already seen Rip Van Winkle, but when I 
found he was coming to the New Jersey town 
ma =e where, in my youth and enthusiasm, I was work- 
een ing some twenty hours out of the twenty-four as 
+233 senior editor of a little morning paper, I went to 
my friend Mr. Taylor, who owned the Opera-House, and 
told him I would like to see “ Rip” a little nearer. In 
other words, I wanted to act that night with Jefferson. 

I acknowledge that I was not able to plead any profi- 
ciency in the art. For me it was to be only and literally 
a one-night stand. The request was perhaps somewhat 
daring, for I not only had never acted before, and never 
intended to act again, but I knew very well that, strictly 
speaking, I could not actatall. But, nevertheless, that very 
night I did play two characters to Jefferson’s one ; though 
I have never yet received my fifty cents as a “ supe.” Not- 
withstanding that I 
made no deep im- 
pression as a player 
upon an audience 
which, somewhat to 
my embarrassment, 
contained faces not 
unfamiliar to me, 
and though, indeed, 
my short dramatic 
experience was ih 
no danger of luring 
me from my chosen 
profession of let- 
ters, still that night 
at the old Opera- 
House in Newark, 
half a lifetime ago, 
was to myself an 
event of lasting 
importance, for it 
brought me, a 
young and timid beginner and inquirer in the world of art, 
into friendly and lasting companionship with one of the 
greatest artists of our times. | 

But to take up the thread of the story. My friend Mr. 
Taylor responded with fatuous promptness, and out of the 
unthinking goodness of his heart : “ All right ; come around 
to the Opera- House to-night, and I will arrange the matter.” 
I came, was introduced to Jefferson, who presented me to 
his stage-manager, who dressed and rehearsed me, before 
the curtain went up, first as a speechless ghost of one of 
Hendrik Hudson’s crew, second as an inhabitant of the 
village of Falling Water, in a single speech in which I de- 
manded to know of the white-bearded and long-haired 
Rip, ‘‘ Who’s your barber ?” | 

As I have said, I had seen Rip Van Winkle before, and 
I have seen the play so often since that every phrase, in- 
tonation, gesture, and motion is familiar. When, with bet- 
ter appreciation than ever before, and a keener sense of 
the subtlety and depth of the actor’s art, I saw the play at 
Harlem the other night, my mind ran ahead of the action, 
as a musician listens forward to a symphony whose score 
he knows well. But seeing and hearing the actor in his 
greatest part on the very stage with him was an experience 
both instructive and memorable. I remember that the 
illusion was almost as complete near at hand as it had 
hitherto been from in front of the footlights ; almost, I say, 
for if the illusion had been absolute, how could I, a taunt- 
ing villager, have laid actual hands on that strange and 
pathetic apparition of confused and appealing old age ini 
order to hustle the homeless wanderer from the scene ? 

It was interesting to observe Rip thus closely, but it was 
not less interesting to fill up the intervals of his appear- 
ances on the stage with listening to the actor talk, in that 
sententious, philosophic, illuminative, and generous way of 


Joseph Jefferson 


his, on his own and allied arts. It was just such talk as 
this that crystallized in literary form, years afterward, in 
the now famous “ Autobiography.” 

Those who read the present slight sketch will see that in 
this one evening of the long past I enjoyed something more 
than a glimpse of the Jefferson that all the world knows 
now; for I had in this single evening, along with a close 
study of his art, the enjoyment also of his personality off 
the stage; and I learned not a little of his philosophy of 
life, and many of his opinions of the dramatic art, and of 
art in general—illustrated not only by his own acting, but 
also by some of those telling anecdotes that have since 
been placed by him on record in the book through which his 
character and views have become so widely known. ee 

It is true that an artist’s view of his own art may be 
learned by a study of his work and methods; but if in 
addition to the art itself we have the written comment of 
the artist, the apprehension is quicker, the lesson is more 
helpful, and the principles animating the work are more 
widely diffused. Jean Francois Millet, Richard Wagner, 
and Joseph Jefferson are instances in point; but the lit- 
erary contribution of the actor has a peculiar value; for 
his, alas! is an art which has no existefi¢e aside from the 
living presence of the artist himself. : 

As to the art of Jefferson, I have no disposition to ana- 
lyze or to elaborately praise it. More than any other art, 
that of the actor has to do with personality; and no actor 
of our day has more conspicuously illustrated his own per- | 
sonality in his art than has Jefferson. What that person- 
ality is can hardly be named without the kind of adulation 
that no one shrinks from more instinctively than he who is 
to-day the sole great actor left upon the American stage. 

Speaking of him purely as an artist, there are to be taken 
into account two or three salient features. First, the fact, 
noted by William Winter, that, whatever may be the artis- 
tic value of his acting, it is in its quality and kind alto- 
gether individual. He seems to have had no predecessor, 
and it appears impossible that he should have a successor, 
especially in that phase of his genius which is embodied 
in the character of Rip Van Winkle, as evolved, or rather 
created, by himself. The kind of comedy, touched with 


_ pathos and darkened with tragedy, which is given by 


Jefferson in this play, has ..n ethereal—one may say a 
spiritual—atmosphere, a charm of faéry, along with a 
human tenderness and beauty, an insight into the “ deep 
heart of man,” which differentiates the performance from 
every other known to this generation. The play as re- 
vamped by Boucicault I remember reading, many years 
ago, and thinking a pretty poor affair, without the charm 
of Irving’s story, and having nothing to recommend it but 
certain dramatic possibilities. It is not only Jefferson’s 
interpretation, but also his reconstruction of the play—his 
idea, for instance, of having Rip’s voice alone heard in the 
ghost scene—which lifts it from a somewhat vulgar farci- 
cal melodrama into the regions of the imagination. 

A second noteworthy feature is the apparent solution in 
Jefferson’s method of the vexed question as to the true 
relation of the real and the ideal in a work of art. Each 
school might give good reason for claiming him, and yet 
he belongs to neither. His art is an imaginative realism. 
In his book he says: ‘“ ‘ Hold the mirror up to nature,’ if 
you like, but don’t hold nature up.” ‘We must not be 
natural, but appear to be so.” 

I remember, by the way, being impressed that night in 
Newark with the proportion of feeling to action in the 
progress of the play. I was standing in the wings when 


Rip was finally driven out into the storm by the long-suffer- 
ing Gretchen, and I heard him heave, all unconsciously, a 
deep sigh as he passed from the door into the darkness. Yet 
in a moment the actor went on with the conversation with me, 
quietly, where it had been left off a little while before that 
heartbreaking scene. Jefferson, while acknowledging that 
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other temperaments might. succeed better by a different — 


method, would never endanger his art by allowing real 
emotion to interfere with the portrayal of emotion, his 
artistic motto being “a warm heart and a cool head.” 
Some years ago Mr. Jefferson was harassed by requests 
that Rip Van Winkle should put aside the glass when 
offered to- him in the last act of the play. Instinctively 
he refused to do this, because he felt that it would 
be tacking a moral to an essentially supernatural or fairy 
performance, and his course in this matter was consistent 
with his well-considered principles in reference to dramatic 
realism. When asked why he did not refuse the cup that 
Gretchen offered him, he replied, as he reports in his own 
‘“* Autobiography,” that if Rip should “refuse the cup the 
drama would become at once a temperance play;’’ and he 
added that he would “as soon expect to hear of Cinderella 


striking for high wages, or of a speech on woman’s rights 


from Old Mother Hubbard, as to listen to a temperance 
lecture from Rip Van Winkle ; it would take all the poetry 
and fairy-tale element entirely out of it.” ‘Let us not,” 
he said, “suppose in the end that Rip and his wife get ill, 
send for the doctor, take pills and die, but that they sit 
like Darby and Joan by the fireside and eventually go up 
the chimney in the smoke. If ‘Rip Van Winkle’ had 
been treated in a realistic manner, it never would have 
lived so long.” Boucicault wanted Rip, the vevenant, to 
sit at a table and eat. But Jefferson will not allow him to 
eat, because he has become a dream, a myth, no longer a 
mortal. Neither will he let Rip yawn on waking from his 
twenty years’ sleep. A man yawns, says Jefferson, after 
sleeping one hour or twenty hours, not after sleeping 
twenty years. 


Itis a firm belief of Jefferson’s that one should judge of . 


the moral effect of a drama by this test—does it leave you 
better or worse after you have seen it? If it lowers the 
moral tone, then it is bad. Now, I know that, although 
Jefferson lets “ Rip” take that dangerous cup at the end 
of the play, still he believes that the whole effect of the 
play is righteous, and I have known him to express. pleas- 
ure at hearing that some one given to too much liquor had, 
after seeing “Rip Van Winkle,” gone home and smashed 
all the beer-barrels in the cellar! © 

There are, indeed, deeper morals than those connected with 
the question of strong drink and good-humored laziness in 
the play of “ Rip Van Winkle.” One of these morals, for in- 
stance, is evident in the irony of the phrase, “ It is always the 
woman’s fault,” a saying that has salved the conscience of 
many a humorous ne’er-do-weel besides the light-hearted 
and lovable Rip. 

A third feature worthy of especial note is that Jefferson’s 
acting is a living proof of the value and dignity of the art 
of acting, purely as art, and not as mere mimicry, or elocu- 
tion, or oratory, or means of empty sensation and amuse- 
ment. This may seem to most readers a superfluous 
demonstration ; but when one is forced to consider the 
astonishing chapter on “ Actors ” in the exceedingly clever, 
taking, and widely read “ Obiter Dicta,” one is inclined to 
think that there is even among the learned and accomplished 
a singular lack of artistic perception. There is, I believe, 
but one paragraph in that essay which acknowledges act- 
ing to be an art; throughout the rest of the dissertation, 
or (somewhat cruel) tirade, this essential fact seems to be 
utterly out of sight. The author of “ Obiter Dicta” sees 
chiefly the wigs and buskins, subterfuges and machineries, 
of the art, and finds them unworthy in themselves and in 
their effects upon character ; as if a critic should reason 
too deeply upon the iron supports, wet clay, and conven- 
tional devices of the art of sculpture. | | 

Jefferson does not stand alone in this respect among 
American actors, but no one could wish a better example 
than he of the refined and elevating effect upon char- 
acter of the dramatic art, profoundly studied and devot- 
edly practiced throughout a lifetime. Here is a man born 
and bred to the theater, knowing and desiring no other life, 
wishing no other career for his children, and standing before 
the community one of the greatest artists of his time, and 
one of the most useful, beloved, and honored citizens of 
the Republic, 
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The Passage of a Bill through 


Parliament 


By Edward Porritt . 


The stages of a legislative measure which is going 
through the English Parliament are the same in both the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords. As, how- 
ever, the most important Government bills originate in the 
House of Commons, it may be best to follow in detail the 
procedure in the House of Commons. First of all, the 
member introducing a bill obtains permission of the House 
to do so. In the case of bills introduced by private mem- 
bers, and for which the Government is in no sense respon- 
sible, this is little more than a formal proceeding. In the 
case of a great measure, like the Home Rule Bill, or the 
Irish Local Government Bill which Mr. Balfour introduced 
in February of last year, the Minister introducing the meas- 
ure at this stage gives the House a full statement of its 
aim and scope, and an outline of its principal clauses. It 
is possible, of course, for the House to refuse its permis- 
sion for the introduction of a bill, or for the opponents of 
the new measure to divide the House upon the question 
of its introduction. ‘This, however, is rarely done, and 
usually, after a brief and superficial discussion, the permis- 
sion of the House is granted. The Minister responsible 
for the measure at once leaves his seat on the Treasury 
Bench, goes to the Bar of the House, then walks back to 
the Table, and hands to the Clerk a draft of the bill, or, 
more frequently, a document setting out the title and scope 
of the measure, which is known as a “ dummy bill.” 

There is never any discussion at this stage. The House 
reads the bill a first time, orders that it be printed, and the 
member introducing it announces on what day it is pro- 
posed to take the second reading. Mondays and Thurs- 
days are Government nights. Wednesday afternoon, when 
the House sits from noon until six o’clock, and Tuesdays 


and Fridays, when the House sits from three o’clock in the 
afternoon until midnight, traditionally belong to private — 


members, who ballot for the order in which their motions 
and bills are to be taken. For a few weeks in the early 
part of the session these sittings are assigned to private 
members, and it is on these occasions that a member who 
is not in the Administration gets an opportunity for for- 


warding bills which he has introduced or in which he is 


interested. But as the session proceeds, and Government 
business gets into arrears, the Leader of the House invari- 
ably comes forward with a demand for all the time. 


Private members who have bills in various stages of for- 


wardness protest against this demand, and lament the 
infringement of private members’ rights. The Govern- 
ment, however, has the majority on its side, and the resolu- 
tion giving it all the time of the House is duly carried. 
Henceforward there is little hope for the measures intro- 


duced by private members, and nothing but Government 


bills or votes of money for the public services are taken. 
The fate of a measure is decided on second reading. At 
this stage the Minister responsible for it moves that it be 
read a second time. If he has made a long speech in 
support of his request that he be allowed to introduce the 
bill, and he feels that he has nothing more to add, he sim- 
ply rises in his place and formally moves the second read- 
ing. The debate then commences in earnest. When the 
measure is a highly contentious one, and one to which the 
Opposition is entirely hostile, the leader of the hostile 
forces moves, as an amendment to the motion before the 
House, “that the bill be read a second time this day 
six months.” This is tantamount to moving its rejec- 
tion, and the mover of the amendment will follow with rea- 
sons why, in his opinion, the bill should not be further 
proceeded with. Another member who holds the same 
opinions seconds the amendment, and until the division 
is taken the discussion is waged on the two motions, or 
rather the motion and the amendment, which are before 
the House. The debate on the second reading of a great 
constitutional measure will go on for three weeks or a 
month. The important speakers are on their feet between 


half-past four and half-past seven in the evening, and again. 
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between nine o’clock and midnight, when the debate is 
adjourned. It is between these hours that the oratorical 
charges are delivered from the front benches. 

It is a Parliamentary tradition that the member who 
catches the Speaker’s eye is called upon to address the 
House. Toa certain extent, and on some occasions, the 
House acts up to this tradition ; but when a debate of first 
importance is in progress, the ‘“ whips” and the Speaker 
arrange the order of procedure. The “whips” know that 
this member of the Administration desires to answer that 
member of the Opposition, and this knowledge is commu- 
nicated to the Speaker, who usually manages to call on 
these members in something like the order in which they 
themselves desire to address the House. The front rank 
speakers on both sides keep the debate going until the 
dinner hour. Members of the House of Commons dine 
between half-past seven and half-past nine, and in this inter- 
val the House is seldom attended by more than sixty or 
seventy members. The Speaker, however, is not absent for 
longer than half an hour, and as long as he is in the Chair 
the debate goes on. It is maintained during this period by 
the fourth and fifth rate members, who cannot get an audi- 
ence at any other time. They seldom add much that is 
new or important to the debate, but they like to be heard; 
they like their constituents to know that they have spoken ; 
and they are careful to arrange that their local newspapers 
have long reports of these dinner-hour utterances. Now 
and again a really bright speech is made during this inter- 
val. Occasionally, especially in a new Parliament, a new- 
comer asserts himself; but usually the House of Com- 
mons is at its dullest between half-past seven and _ half- 
past nine. : 

Between nine and ten the House fills again. The 
benches are once more crowded, this time with members in- 
evening dress, and the ladies’ gallery is again thronged. 
Between ten o’clock and midnight the House is at its 
liveliest. Rattling speeches and bright repartee generally 
characterize these last two hours of the sitting, and at this 
time, on the evening of the division, the Minister who has 
charge of the bill makes his speech in reply to the criti- 
cisms which have been passed on it. When this is Over, 
the House clears for the division. Everybody retires 
except the Speaker, the Clerks, and the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
and twenty minutes more will settle the fate of the bill. 
There is no need to wait until the Speaker formally 
announces the figures. The result is known as soon as 
the tellers enter the chamber ; for the tellers for the suc- 
cessful party are intrusted with the duty of announcing 
the result to the Speaker, and first approach the Table. 

The division on the second reading settles the principle 
of the bill. The next stage isin committee. There is, 
however, an intermediate stage which is sometimes of im- 
portance. When the motion is made that the House go 
into committee on the measure, it is possible to move an 
‘‘ instruction,” the object of which is to effect such an 
extension of the scope of the order of reference as will 
further the general purpose and intention of the House in 
the appointment of the committee. Sometimes a whole 
sitting is occupied in debating a proposed “ instruction” 
of this kind. While this debate is going on, the Speaker 
is still in the Chair. As soon as the instruction is disposed 
of, and the motion carried that the House go into commit- 
tee, the Speaker retires; the Sergeant-at-Arms removes 
the mace from the table, and the Chairman of Committees, 
who, like the Speaker, is a salaried and elected officer of 
the House, undertakes the non-partisan duties of presid- 
ing. Fewer powers, however, are invested in the Chairman 
of Committees than in the Speaker. He does not weara 
wig and gown, and does not sit in the Chair. His place 
is at the Table by the side of the Clerks of the House. 
At other times he sits with the political group to which 
a belongs, and speaks and votes like any other mem- 

er. 

Proceedings in committee are much less formal than in 
the House. On the second reading of a bill, a member 
may speak only once. In committee he may speak as 
often as he pleases. There is also a different mode of 
addressing the Chair and of addressing fellow-members. 
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In the House the Speaker is always addressed as “ Mr. 
Speaker ;” in committee the Chairman is spoken of by 
name, and the members may speak of each other by their 
names or by their offices, and not as “the right honora- 
ble member ” for this constituency, or “the honored and 
learned member” for that constituency. There is alto- 
gether more freedom in committee than in the House, 
although the proceedings are in the same chamber and 
open to every member. Little attempt is made at oratory 
in committee, and frequently the discussions come down 
to the level of conversations. 

The bill at this stage is taken line by line and clause by 
clause. When a clause has been agreed upon, the com- 
mittee adopts a motion of which the formula is “that the 
clause stand part of the bill.” When alterations or amend- 
ments have been made, the formula is “that the clause, 
as amended, stand part of the bill.”” Lively wrangles and 
critical divisions mark the progress through committee of 
every great measure. Weeks and weeks of the time of 
the House have to be given up to this stage in the case 
of a complicated and contentious bill, and there is no 
greater nor more effective test of the skill and ability of a 
parliamentarian than the piloting of a great bill through 
committee. Oratory in the early stages of a bill, while 
not without its influence and value in the country, has 
little, if any, effect on votes in the House of Commons ; 
but tact and discretion, good humor and a conciliating 
mode of address, on the part of the Minister responsible 
for the bill, count for much in committee, and often help 
a measure over difficult and dangerous places. When the 
House is in committee, just before midnight a motion is 
made that “ progress be reported.” This is equivalent 
to a motion suspending: work on the bill until the next 
sitting. After the motion has been carried, the Speaker 
is recalled to the Chair for the formal adjournment of the 
House at midnight. 

When every clause has been adopted, and the preamble 
agreed to, the bill is reported to the House for the third 


reading. At this stage it is possible to move the rejection 


of the bill in the same way as on the second reading, but 


‘no attempt can be made to alter the principle of the 


measure. Only verbal amendments can then be made. 
When the motion to read the bill a third time has been 
passed, there is an end to the bill so far as the Commons 
are concerned, and the Clerk is ordered “to carry the bill to 
the Lords and desire their concurrence.” In the case ofa 
bill which has originated with the Lords, and has passed 
its various stages in the House of Commons, the Clerk is 
ordered “to carry the bill to the Lords, and acquaint 
them that this House hath agreed to the same without 
amendment.” When amendments have been made, the 
Clerk is ordered to.acquaint the House of Lords “that 
this House hath agreed to the same with amendments, to 
which amendments this House doth desire the concurrence | 
of their Lordships.”’ 

The only remaining stage is that at which the bill, 
passed in the two chambers, receives the royal assent. 
This may be signified by the Queen in person or by Royal 
Commission. Assent is usually given by Royal Commis- 
sion, and on these occasions Black Rod, the officer of the 
Lords, summons the House of Commons to the chamber 
of the Lords to hear the Royal Commission read. The 
Speaker responds to this summons, and attends at the bar 
of the House of Lords, with the Sergeant-at-Arms bearing 
the mace, and accompanied by those members who care to 
attend this final ceremony. Two or three members consti- 
tute a House for this purpose, and there are always suffi- 
cient members of the Administration in attendance to 
make up the Speaker’s escort on these occasions. On his 
return to the House, the Speaker reports his attendance in 
the House of Lords, and the measures to which the royal 
assent has been given. Up to this point the measures 
have been spoken and written of as bills. As soon as the 
royal assent has been given, they are known as Acts of 
Parliament. | | 

It is to this carefully guarded, and to a casual observer 
somewhat complex, course of procedure that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s new Home Rule Bill has now been committed. 
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Congregational Peace through 
Congregational Principles 
By the Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D. 


We can never hope for peace in the controversy which 
seems almost to be breaking up the American Board until 
we shall gain, or regain, the principles upon which any 
united missionary work of the Congregational churches 


can be secured. Personal equations may need to be elim- 


inated in order to a happy solution of our problem; and 
when principles of action are agreed upon, it will be of 
importance to have men in the executive offices of the 
common missionary work of our churches who can be 
trusted to carry out those principles with large and intel- 
lectual common sense. But the first thing necessary for 
peace is to strive for an agreement with regard to prin- 
ciples. 

A clear conception of the deimeeniniiliieeill problem which 
the world-wide providences of God are forcing us to meet 
is indispensable to a thorough understanding of the princi- 
ples through the general recognition of which we may 
expect erelong to attain to denominational harmony. Our 
interdenominational problem may be characterized in one 
word as the problem of organic unity for action. In our 
intellectual life, gnd in our local work as Congregational 
churches, the words organic unity have little application. 
Our ministers are not bound by any general confession of 
faith; our churches are self-governed. But the world- 
problems of missions demand union among workers, In 
the face of practical questions which confront us asa body 
of Christian believers, we have to develop powers of organ- 
ization. Congregationalism, however free and independent 
in its forms of worship and of self-government, is compelled 
to tend towards consolidation under the pressures of the 
practical problems of modern life. We may question and 
doubt some of these tendencies; but, whether we will or 
not, all our churches are being bound closer together by 
them in the fellowship of Christian work. More urgently 
than in any former period do the necessities of missions 


require our Congregational churches to form a grand com- | 


bination for the Christianization of the world. If as Con- 
gregational churches we cannot find or make for ourselves 
methods of combination in one denominational missionary 


trust for the world, the sooner our ae of denominational 


judgment comes the better. 

Looked at in this light, as it ought to be, the contro- 
versy within the American Board assumes larger impor- 
tance than it might seem to have when particular instances 
of administration only are felt as points of irritation ; and 
in this broader light also the true principles of admin- 
istration may possibly be more clearly seen. It is of 
importance whether a particular young man or woman is 
served with an injunction to prevent taking the water of 
life to the heathen ; but it is more important whether we 
are now gaining or hopelessly losing the principles of 
combination by means of which our whole denominational 
fellowship may be made to count in the missionary work 
of the next century. 

What, then, are the Congintandl principles through 
which the fellowship of our churches may be combined 
naturally, healthfully, and effectually for any great Chris- 
tian work ?. 

The last National Council at Minneapolis gave simple 
and brief but clear and emphatic declaration of these 


principles of unity in work. That Council did two very . 


important things in relation to our common missionary 
work: it affirmed that we should have “not figuratively 


but really ” a Congregational foreign missionary society ; 


and it also affirmed the fundamental principles in accord- 
ance with which such a society should be administered. 
The re-creation of the American Board in harmony with 
the first requirement of the National Council must neces- 
sarily be a matter of time; but the administration of the 


Board in conformity with Congregational principles ought | 


not to be allowed to tarry. We are to be organized as a 


denomination for world-wide work—how? Not, certainly, 
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by delegating the power “4 judge what we regard as essen- 
tial in our faith to any individual man, or to any commit- 
tee of men. The Christian work of a denomination 
cannot be organized around any private creed or through 
any private utterance. Any attempt to do this would do 
more than “cut the nerve of missions;” it would cut 
missions off from vital connection with the heart of the 
Congregational body. The National Council wisely 
affirmed that the recognized organs of our denominational 
fellowship should be respected as the organs for all our 
common church work. These means of fellowship are 
the creeds of acknowledged weight, which constitute our 
written denominational constitution, so far as we have 
any ; and associations and councils, which are the only 
interpretative organs of our communion of churches, 
It is perfectly true that these organs may sometimes 
fail to work truly; a particular council, like that lately 
convened at Farmington, may occasionally ordain men 
whose theological statement falls confessedly below our 
standards, because a council may have reason to suppose 
that the men before it are themselves above their defective 
statements in their real beliefs, and in their work will 
move on and up to higher planes. Whether in any particu- 
lar instance such action of a council is justifiable or not 
is a minor question ; in the main, representative councils 
are the safe, as they are the only legitimate, interpreters of 
our creeds and guardians of the liberty allowed within our 
borders. And our benevolent societies, which have not 
sought to interpose private safeguards of faith, on the 
whole, in their trust in the denominational organs of 
fellowship, have not seen the evangelical character of the 
work committed to their administration suffer, while they 
have avoided the peril of letting their missionary work be 
swept upon the rocks and into the tossing shallows of con- 
troversy. 

The fatuity of a policy which sets aside these simple 
principles of Congregational fellowship in common mission- 
ary work may be illustrated by a supposed case. By 
making a supposition we shall at least avoid the disadvan- 
tage, in the elucidation of principles, of raising questions 
of fact. 


One of the theological questions which the God of truth 


is always sending to keep the mind of his Church alive is 
just now the question concerning the structure of the Bible. 

Suppose, then, in the mutations of human affairs, from 
which even historic committees may not be entirely exempt, 
that some years hence the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board should have a majority of members who 
would hold advanced critical views of the Bible. Suppose 
that, following the’ present methods of that Committee, and 
adhering to its traditional rules of procedure, these Bibli- 
cal scholars, constituting a majority of the Committee, 
should take the ground that our creeds of acknowledged 
weight are not sufficient standards for missionary appoint- 
ment, and that councils are not to be trusted, especially 
as many of them will ordain men holding views which they 
may regard as hurtful to sound belief; suppose, further, 
that, in their superior authority, they should determine what 
enlightened views of the Bible a missionary ought to hold, 
and should seek to draw these views or hypotheses out by 
some supplementary question ; and that they should decide 
that it would be useless to send to India or Japan, to 
meet educated minds in those countries, any missionary 
who held the old-fashioned views of the Bible, especially 
because there would not be so many liberalizing influences 
abroad as may be found at home to enlighten a mission- 
ary’s eyes ; suppose, consequently, that, acting in accord- 
ance with existing principles of procedure, they should put 
off or decline to appoint volunteers from our churches for 
missionary work who could not come up to their judgment 
of the advanced views required ; what redress then would 
our churches have? What could those contributing 
churches do whose members and pastors were thus denied 
the missionary service? Such supposed action in the 
interest of enlightened liberalism would follow present 
rules of administration, and the excluded orthodox wing 
could at least keep up thecontributions. It might even 
have one or two representatives on the Committee. But 
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it is a poor rule that will not work both ways. The prin- 
ciple followed is wrong, the precedent mischievous, and 
there will always be trouble, and can: never be peace, on 
these terms and with these methods. Indeed, unless we 
can see the whole administration of the Board lifted speed- 
ily up to the high plane of wisdom on which President 
Hopkins at Des Moines would have left it; unless, in 
short, we can administer our missions on simple and broad 
Congregational principles, further troubles will soon be 
upon us, and fiercer controversies. If we do not speedily 
recognize fully the fellowship of our churches in our mis- 
sionary work, we have already reason to fear that ques- 
tions now under discussion concerning the nature of the 
Bible may introduce vexation and dismay into the mission- 
ary work of the churches in comparison with which the 
late trouble concerning the view of one Christian proba- 
tion for all men will have been but a foretaste of bitter- 
ness. The quicker we come to agreement in the funda- 
mental Congregational principles of fellowship in Christian 
work, the better will it be for all the practical interests of 
Christianity. It is a good to be desired with evangelic 
fervor that all makeshifts and policies of administration 
may be abandoned, and that the American Board, in 
accordance with the suggestion of the last National Coun- 
cil, may become Congregational in its principles of fellow- 
ship as well as Congregational in its organization. Thus, 
and thus only, can we gain peace through principle. 


A Woman’s Privilege 
By Margaret Sutton Briscoe 
In Five Parts—IV. 


“* May I come here again?” Katharine said to Dr. Lynah 
as they passed out from the ward after this first visit. 

“ When you will,” he answered. “I tender you the free- 
dom of the city. Come and go as you are moved.” 

Thanking him warmly, she accepted the permission to 
the full. Her figure in the wards and about the beds 
became a familiar presence as Mrs. Champion grew more 
able to dispense with her actual services. 

Outside of Katharine’s personal interest in little George 
and Johnson, all the old enthusiasm, lulled a little by her 
father’s death, had again awaked and was quick within her. 
She hungered to begin her own active work again, and 
longed for Betty’s recovery that she might be set free for 
the purpose. But, as time went on, Mrs. Champion was 
becoming less and less satisfied with the condition of 
affairs. : 

“This has gone on quite long enough,” she said to her 
husband, decidedly. ‘ Day after day is slipping by and 
nothing done for Dr. Lynah yet. In my opinion, what Kitty 
needs is a shaking.” 

“In my opinion,” replied Mr. Champion, ‘ Dr. Lynah 
is a man quite capable of administering his own shakings 
and carrying on his own courtship, if that is his object. 
I fear the trouble is that ‘Satan finds some mischief 
still 

“Now I call that unkind of you,” interrupted Mrs. 
Champion, “ when I have been a model of discretion, not 
even permitting myself to look interested when I was 
eaten up with curiosity.” 

“ But, after all, you have no data to goon. For my- 
self, I see only friendly and pleasant relations between 
them.” 

‘‘ Platonic, I suppose ?” 

“Well, Platonic if you will.” 

Mrs. Champion’s lip curled. 

‘I wish I could introduce another man or woman for 
your benefit. That is the sure test of the truly Platonic. 
Then you see it in all its glory.” 

‘** As you cannot introduce either touchstone to convince 
me, I must still doubt,” persisted Mr. Champion, laughing. 

* But, my husband,” said Mrs. Champion, earnestly, 
“‘ why have you supposed that Dr. Lynah takes such inter- 
est in that ungodly and disagreeable Johnson? And why 
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did he ransack the carpenter’s shop for blocks of wood to 
glue those hideous paper buffaloes against ?” | 

‘“‘ For the same reasons that Miss Maynadier ransacked 
the toy-shops to get the buffaloes, and expended herself on 
taming Johnson.” 

“Qh, I don’t question Katharine’s motives. She is 
honest and absorbed ; that’s why she needs a shaking. 
But Dr.«Lynah, James? Don’t tell me you believe he 
really cares—except in a general way, of course—if Johnson 
remains in outer darkness, or if that child got the buffaloes 
for which he elected to cry.” 

_“T had done him that injustice.” 

‘** And you used to be such aclear-sighted man! I sup- 
pose you thought I liked being propped up in the bed to 
cut out those paper atrocities also.” 

“You certainly said you wanted to.” 

“ That was on the altar of friendship. But that horrid- 
smelling glue! Now, dear, you couldn’t have thought I 
liked that.” | 

‘I can’t see otherwise why you did it.” | 

Mrs. Champion stretched out her hand and laid it on her 


husband’s arm, raising her pretty face overflowing with 


mischief. 

‘Could Joshua have been called on to assist if Katha- 
rine had been doing it. alone? No, James, when I saw 
Katharine working away, looking so demure and uncon- 
scious in that killing costume she wears, and Dr. Lynah 
advising and helping her at every turn, atid never taking 
his eyes off of her, I lay here and hugged myself for the 
cleverest woman in the world. You have not really under- 
stood my efforts and appreciated me in all this.” 

Does Miss Maynadier ?” 

“Good gracious, no! If she found me out, I shoul 
quake in my bed. I always was half afraid of Kitty.” 

«May I ask if she cares for Dr. Lynah ?” 

“For Joshua! Why, she is desperately in love with him. | 
Only she doesn’t know it. For myself, I have seen but 
one man I liked better, and I never enjoyed anything so 
much as watching this affair. It has been just like the 
Shakespearean days: a play acted in my bedroom for my 
amusement.” 

‘The actors might not relish that view of it.” 

Very likely not, if they knew it; but they don’t, and so 
I have had a charming diversion. I always did love to 
chaperon, you know.” 

“ Chaperon !” repeated Mr. Champion, with a shout of 
laughter. ‘ Now, Betty, that is a little too much. I don’t 
criticise the situation—far from it. We live in an age of 
progression. Only, my dear, don’t state in my presence 
that you chaperon Miss Maynadier, or I shall disgrace 
you. 

“You shall see that I am Kitty’s chaperon,” answered 
Mrs. Champion. ‘I wish, for Joshua’s sake, that I could 
introduce another woman. That would shake Katharine 
fast enough. Something must be done.”’ 

“You had better let matters alone.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps,” answered Mrs, Champion, absently; and her 
husband, looking at her, laughed again, realizing that she 
was at that moment thinking out a plan. 

‘When, a little later, Katharine came into Mrs. Cham- 
pion’s room, her friend drew outa new book from under the 
pillow and gave it into her hands. 

‘Here is something I want you to read, Kitty,’ she 
said. “It is true to life, and full of suggestive hints. 
James brought it to me.” 

Mrs. Champion lifted her covers and peeped out from 
behind them at Katharine’s unconscious face as she took 


’ the volume and glanced at the title-page. 


‘* Poems—and on a hospital! I should like to read them 
later, but I am on my way out for a walk now, if you don’t 
need me, Betty.” : 

“‘No. James is around somewhere.” 

‘Then you won’t even want me, and I do sadly want a 
breath of air.” | 

“Do you? I-devour you bodily as it is. Take the 
book off with you and keep it. I shall not want it again, 


and you may. It is more in your line than in mine.” 
Katharine dropped the little volume on the sitting-room 
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table as she passed out, and on her return from her walk, 
hearing voices in Mrs. Champion’s bedroom, concluded 
that Mr. Champion was still there. She therefore settled 
herself in a chair and took up the book again. 

Turning the leaves at random, she glanced down an 
open page, and then, with sudden color in her cheeks, 
read carefully one of the poems. It was headed “ House 


Surgeon,” and these lines were underscored : fe 


Frank-faced, frank-eyed, frank-hearted, always bright 
And always punctual, morning, noon, and night; 
Bland as a Jesuit, sober as a hymn, 

Humorous and yet without a touch of whim ; 

Gentle and amiable, yet full of fight ; ; 

Sweet, unaggressive, tolerant, most humane. 


Beneath, in Mrs. Champion’s bold handwriting, was the 
one word “ Joshua,” but no more was needed. Katharine’s 


memory of her friend’s audacious appeal for a Joshua to 


stay her course needed no jogging, and at this daring fit- 
ting of the cap her first emotion was outraged delicacy, her 
next genuine amazement at Betty’s temerity. 

What did she dare to insinuate ? 

Before she had time to answer her own question, the 
bedroom door opened and Dr. Lynah came out. His face 
-lit up on seeing Katharine, although, as he came forward, 
smiling with unconcerned eagerness, she rose hastily, and 
obeyed a childish impulse by putting the book she held in 
her hand behind her back. : | 

“What is it?” asked Dr. Lynah, mischievously; “a 
treatise on the inalienable rights of woman ?” 

“ And why not?” said Katharine, somewhat sharply. 

‘‘ By all means,” he answered, with instant gravity. In 
spite of the seriousness of his manner and the imperturba- 
bility of his face, Katharine fancied she detected a lurking 
humor in his eyes, a suspicion which his next words did 
not serve to dispel. 3 

“I must certainly consider it a positive duty for tho 
devoted to the movement to make every detail a part of 
their mental furniture, especially while they retain feminin- 
ity sufficient to hide their literature behind their backs.” 

Katharine turned from him in silence, and moved to the 
fireplace, where she stood with her arm resting against the 
mantel, her eyes turned to the glowing coals beneath. She 
was offended by his levity, yet could not restrain a smile 
at her own expense. 

You think me a light scoffer, I know,’ he continued 
in the same manner, “ yet I err in good company. Ety- 
mology, for instance, is not to be hoodwinked. Alas! 
Pythoness, Priestess, Poetess, Doctress, whatever title 
gained, it must still have a feminine termination !” 

Katharine looked up to answer, then paused with parted 


lips, speech and motion petrified alike. The book, which. 
she still held, dropped at her side and fell to the floor, 


unheard, Dr. Lynah had bent over her hand as it lay on 
the mantel near him, and she felt the touch of his lips 
through her glove. 

The blood surged in a strange tumult from her heart to 
dye her face. He raised his head, and. their eyes met for 
a moment. | 


“ Forgive me for all, Katharine,” he whispered, and was — 


gone. 

Katharine stood where he left her, motionless, save tha 
her head dropped lower and lower, until at last, for the 
_ fraction of a moment, her flushed cheek rested against the 
glove. 

She started back, and, with a quick gesture, tore the 
covering from, her hand, flinging it from her into the 
flames. The kid shrank and shriveled in the heat like a 
live member. 

The fingers and thumb curled up together, except the 
index finger, which filled with air and stuck out straight 
and stiff from the others. : 

It seemed to Katharine to be pointing mockingly at her. 

‘A feminine termination!” she repeated, scornfully, 
turning away as the blackened glove writhed once more 
and sank in a bed of ashes. 

The book, with its inscription, was too fresh an offense 
in Katharine’s mind for her to seek Betty at once, and she 
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thought of the open ward as a refuge from herself and 
others. 

Little George had undergone his second operation, and, 
in his then bedridden condition, was an object for the 
whole ward to spoil. Katharine would have indulged the 
suffering baby yet further had not Mr. Johnson interfered 
constantly from the next bed, claiming her attention. 

She had become deéply interested in this gnarled off- 
shoot, with its curiously misapplied strength, and in return 
he showed her in savage glimpses a rough, blundering heart, 
over which she was beginning to hope that she might gain 
influence which would let her help extend beyond the sick- 
bed. But on this day she came in to receive a greeting 
quite as repellent and defiant as her first. Her arms were 
filled with toys for George, and Johnson stopped her as 
she passed his bed. 

“ More stuff for that kid, eh?” he growled. “I’ve de- 
stroyed a mess of things in my day—with myself thrown 
in for good measure,” he added, bitterly—‘“ but I never 
see a destroyin’ angel like that boy. I tried to save them 
buffalers, and where air they? Nota hair nor a hide of 
’em left !” 

‘‘ They amused him while they lasted, and I liked mak- 
ing them for him,” said Katharine, gently. ‘I don’t know 
what I should have done here without you and George.” 

Cerberus gulped the sop, but was not appeased. Kath- 
arine moved on to the child’s bed, delivering the toys into 
his outstretched hands, then, returning, drew her chair by 
Johnson’s side. 

‘What is it ?” she asked, gently. 


 Nothin’.” | 


He turned away irritably, but, glancing up at her as he 
did so, was drawn, in spite of himself, to look again into 
the sweet waiting face bending near him. 

‘“‘ But you are like her,” he said, slowly and reluctantly. 
“Tt ain’t in the eyes exactly, yet it’s somewheres round 
’em. “Twas why I put up with you from the first, yer 
know—” 

‘Like whom?” asked Katharine, simply. She knew 


herman. The answer came in a low voice. 


wife.” 

‘I did not know you were married.” 

‘* No, I never meant as you should, nor no one else. 
Don’t you go tell it,” he added, sharply. “I’m no par- 
ticular credit to her.” = 

“Where is she?” asked Katharine, gently. ‘ Don’t 
tell me, though, unless you wish.” 

**T don’t mind tellin’ you. She’s been down in the coun- 
try with her father these five years.” 

He paused, then went on disconnectedly, more as if to 
relieve a pent-up mind than to tell his story. 

‘It’s just fifteen years to-day since we made it up, down 
in his spring medder. You never saw vi’lets anywhere 
like what grows in that spring medder. This beaten old 
carcass was the likeliest lad in the place then, and she the 
prettiest girl, She’s pretty yet. She’s kept her part in 
contrack, poor girl !” 

* And do you never hear from her ?” 

‘* Not since five years, but to-day—” 

He hesitated long, gazing up into Katharine’s face with 
a dumb, questioning look which was meant to test her to 
the limit, and which filled her eyes with tears. He saw 
these rise, and, in answer, slowly, inch by inch, as he had 
given his confidence, he drew from under his pillow a long 
box. Shielding it jealously with his coverings from all 
me themselves, he pushed it towards her and lifted the 
id. 

“ That looks like she thought me all blackguard, don’t 
it ?” he said, brokenly. 

It was only an old corset-box filled to the brim with 
masses of small purple flowers and moist green leaves, but 
Katharine bent her face over the cool green and purple 
bit of the “ spring medder ” in silence. .- 

At the call of some floating echo of memory the ward 


about her was stretching out into the walls of the old hos- 


pital, and for her the homely case and the pale meadow- 


flowers had become a great box of their hothouse sisters. 


The air was full of the heavy odor of warm, royal-purple 
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violets ; once more their imprisoned sweetness was escap- 
ing about her, while close beside her an outstretched hand 
entreated, an eager face asked— 

“ T’ll give you a handful if you care to have ’em,” John- 
son was saying, and Katharine started and woke. 

“‘T care very much,” she answered, dreamily. He picked 


out a handful of the largest, and watched her as she slowly 


fastened them in her bosom. 

“ They’re fadin’ now,” he said, regretfully. 

‘Shall I put them in water for you ?” 

He shut the box quickly, thrusting it again under his 

illow. 
. “ No, they warn’t sent to the ward,” he said, decidedly ; 
- though I did give you some and the doctor.” 

Katharine turned sharply. 

“Which doctor ?” she asked. 

“ Dr. Lynah—who else do I fool with? He ware here 
when they. came. He guessed what he didn’t ask. It 
ain’t easy to parry him, and he took some without leave, 
but he ware welcome, and I reckon he knew it. There 
they be on his coat now.” 

Katharine turned to see Dr. Lynah coming down the eng 
room. He had not yet seen her, and, with an overmaster- 
ing desire to escape, she walked abruptly from Johnson’s 
bed, but in so doing brushed close by little George, who 
stretched out a hand as rapid as that of a monkey, and 
caught her gown, calling her name aloud. 

Katharine’s chance was gone. Dr. Lynah heard, turned, 
and then, as so often before, joined her at the child’s bed- 
side. But now all seemed to Katharine altered. The 
violets on her bosom companioning those on his coat burned 
her. 

She saw his eyes rest on them, and then seek hers with 
a memory and meaning which she read too well. 

Betty’s insinuation, the mocking glove, both scorned in 
conscious innocence before, seemed verified in that look. 
She faced him desperately. 

“T would give anything to be able to leave here,” she 
said, in a low voice. “If it were not cruelty to Betty, I 
would go to day.” 

“ And if it would not be unprofessional,’”’ answered Dr. 
Lynah. 

That she had hurried into an imprudence, only to real- 
ize her helplessness more fully, did not tend to soothe 
Katharine’s perturbed spirit. She bent suddenly over the 
child, and as she did so little George looked up into her 
face with wondering, startled eyes. 

‘You stop that!” he called out, curling one arm pro- 
tectingly about Katharine’s neck, and threatening Dr. 
Lynah with soft, impotent fist. 

The next moment Dr. Lynah was left alone with an 
angry, half-crying baby and his own remorseful astonish- 
ment. 

Katharine meantime was hastening to Mrs. Cllempion’s s 
room, her bosom still heaving under the unlucky violets, 
but her tears dried. She opened the door and walked 
straight to her friend’s bedside. 

“Betty,” she said, firmly, “I want you to tell me just 
what you meant.” 

The flush of recent tears was still on Katharine’s cheeks. 
Her eyes, which they had washed, were brilliant, but her 
voice and words were resolute. 

Betty looked at her for a moment, then burst out laughing. 

* T don’t believe I need explain,” she said, dryly. ‘ Some- 
body else seems to have been doing that.” 

Katharine, controlling her indignation with an effort, 
paced the room from one wall to the other in silence. 
Champion raised herself on her elbow and watched her. 

“What is the use in pretending any longer, Katharine ?” 
she said. 

Katharine paused at the foot of the bed. 

“This is all horribly indelicate,” she cried. “I don’t 
know what you think, but these suggestions humiliate me.” 

‘TI think he adores you, that’s all.” 

“ He has talked of me to you!” 

“Never. There was no need. I haven’t been quite 
honest, dear. I knew it all by instinct from the first.” 

“Then I am indignant with myself and with you, and 
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ignorance and his delicacy and my own consideration of 
him to carry this through in silence.” 

Mrs. Champion laughed again. 

“Tt is not your consideration he wants. He means to 
speak.” 

* Then he shall,” said Katharine, impatiently, resuming 
‘‘ He shall, and receive his answer at any cost 
and at once. An end shall be put to this struggle.” 

Mrs. Champion’s eyes dilated. 

‘Katharine, come here,’ she said. As Katharine ap- 
proached the bed, Mrs. Champion, taking her two hands, 
drew her down beside her, looking up into the disturbed yet 
unconscious face searchingly. 

“Struggle with whom, dear Kitty—with what?” she 

asked, gravely. 

For a moment there was no “change in Katharine’s ex- 
pression, Then suddenly a dawning surprise and perplex- 
ity came to be dispelled in turn by a sweeping consciousness 
of something that obliterated all else. She sank on her 
knees by the bedside, her face hidden in her hands. 

Mrs, Champion bent over her, half laughing, half crying. 
“Tt is with yourself, dear. You are always honest and 
truthful : why have disguises from your own heart ?” 


Katharine did not move or speak. What rigid self-’ 


examination, what rending open of the sealed doors of the 
heart, was hers, none knew but herself. When she rose 


from her knees at last, Mrs. Champion cried out in alarm 


at herjwhite face. 

Katharine reassured her gently. 

“T am not ill, Betty. There is nothing wrong. I can- 
not explain to you, but I do entreat you not to speak of 
this to me again. It is but the renewal of an old strife, 
and where I cenquered before, I can again.” 

Mrs. Champion answered by a flood of tears, and, with 
the bodily need of her patient, Katharine sank all person- 


‘The Means that Will Uplift 


By Lillian W. Betts 


Recently public attention has been called with renewed 
emphasis to that portion of the city of New York lying 
south of Fourteenth Street. 
interest is due to the decision of several of the ecclesiastical 
bodies in New York City to sell some of the down-town 


ality in the nurse. 


churches, giving the money to strengthen churches built 
at the upper end of the city. 


One of the difficult things for people who are interested 
in what Mr..Riis has so aptly called “ the other half’ to 
understand is that the true evangelization of the great 
multitude of people living south of Fourteenth Street in 
New York can be accomplished, not by the work of the 
churches as churches, but only by the secular activities 
maintained by them for the seven days of the week. The 
first thing that must be realized is that concentrated in 
the lower section of New York is a great mass of foreign- 
ers who cannot be reached by the methods usually followed 
in the evangelistic work of the churches, and yet this mass 
of people so pervades the life of the city that neglect of 
them and indifference to their condition affect the health, 
the morals, the spiritual life of the entire city. It is impossi- 
ble for any church to influence the life of this mass of people 
except through education. Fortunately, for the good of 
the country in general and New York in particular, the 
foreigners who settle in New York, as a rule, take kindly 
to education. They recognize it as a tremendous factor 
in success, and even those who compel little children to 
work provide schooling for them in their own homes; 


that is, the families in a tenement or tenements will agree to 


pay some man of their own nation and religion a mere pit- 
tance to gather these children together in the evening and 
give them instruction, not in the English branches, but in 
their own language and creed. The Hebrew Free Educa- 
tional Society is doing a tremendous work among the He- 
brews. of the city, and the whole country is indebted to 
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that liberal and far-sighted body of men who have estab- 
lished this society. Here American citizens are educated, 
hands and head. Branches have been established in other 
parts of the city, all more or less directly under the control 
of this Board of Managers. 

A leavening work that is not due to the churches is 
being carried on among the people of this section of the 


city. (Three years ago, as is well known, the College Set- 


tlement Association established its first settlement in Riv- 
ington Street, New York. The house was formerly a pri- 
vate residence, and but little alteration was made when it 
passed into the hands of the College Settlement Associa- 
tion. Paid and volunteer workers went there to live; clubs 
were established for boys and girls, ranging in age from 
seven to twenty-five. A club known as the Home Improve- 
ment Club was started for mothers, and now a Working- 
man’s Club is about to be established. Limitations of 
. space, of money, and, more than all, of men and women, 
prevent the work being as far-reaching as it ought to be. 
All who have attempted to carry on special philanthropic 
work know how difficult it is to secure helpers ; if the College 
Settlement to-day could have twenty educated men and wo- 
men, who would share the burden of the work in New York, 
it would increase its power twenty-fold. Prior to the estab- 
lishment of the College Settlement Association, an organ- 
ization was established in Forsyth Street, known as the 
_ Neighborhood Guild. This was the first direct attempt to 
reach these people through other than church missionary 
efforts. Students of sociology had studied the neighbor- 
hood and had devised means to meet the conditions, and 
it is just here that the churches at the lower end of the city 
failed to accomplish their purpose, with two or three nota- 
ble exceptions. 
ing methods to meet their needs, the attempt was made to 
go down there with systems, and compel the people to ad- 
just themselves to these systems or methods of work. The 
Hebrew Free School Association is an illustration of what 
can be done by adapting methods to people. The Tee-To- 
Tum Club, a recent organization in Essex Street, is doing 
a positive work for good. The greatest engine of moral 
elevation is, we are beginning to recognize, the kindergar- 
ten. When the wealthy men of New York give as liberally 
to establish kindergartens among the tenement-house popu- 
lation as they do for any other one moral or esthetic pur- 
pose, we shall see this mass of people rapidly becoming 
citizens worthy of the privilege which the Constitution of 
the United States confers upon them. 

The kindergarten does not meet the needs of the chil- 
‘dren only, but reaches over directly into the home. Every 
kindergarten in New York, if it is doing its full work, has 
in connection with it a mothers’ class where the mothers 
of the children come once a week, or once in two weeks, 
to learn kindergarten songs, to play kindergarten games, 
to discuss the training of children; and before they part 
tea or coffee and cake is served, and the mother whose 
only occupation and interest in life is to keep the two, 
three, or four rooms in a state of cleanliness and order, 
according to her standard, and who cares for her children, 
subject to the same limitation, is given here her one social 
opportunity. Here the educated kindergartner child-lover 
brings to the mother a new knowledge—that there is some- 
thing else to do for Johnny and Mary than just to wash their 
faces and their clothes and feed them; and no missionary 
in the city of New York is accomplishing more for the evan- 
gelization of the mother, for the elevation of the home and 
the family, than is the kindergartner who realizes her 
opportunities in her relation to the mother of children 
placed under her care. There are kindergartners whose 
work does not stop here. The little boys and girls who 
are turned on the street after three o’clock soon arouse her 
interest, and they are gathered into little clubs, taught to 
play games, to sing songs, to be polite and considerate. 
No person can pass through these streets and see build- 
ings erected through the liberal donations of New York 
men, with their closed doors, their forbidding fronts, with- 
out rebelling against an outlay that does not continually 
minister to the needs of the community in which it is 
erected. ‘Take the Sunday-school; tremendous effort is 
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Instead of studying the people and devis- 


made to reach the children ; presents are given at Christ- 


mas, picnics are held, missionaries visit, and that mission 
church is successful that gathers in the greatest number of 
children, more or less noisy. These children are placed 
under the control, too often, of people who have but little 
conception of their duty toward them. One hour to two 
hours is devoted to these children, and then they are 
turned into the street. Only recently, passing along one 
of these East Side streets when Sunday-school was dis- 
missed, one could think of nothing but Comanche Indians 
as these children poured out, yelling, pushing, fighting, 
tumbling. There passed, almost directly opposite the 
church from which these children were coming, a drunken 
woman. No sooner was she seen than she was jeered at, 
pelted with dirt and old cans. Her passion was aroused, 
and as she turned upon her young tormentors they shrieked 
with enjoyment as they ran, she stumbling and staggering 
after them, and then resuming her way, to be followed up 
by this mob of half-grown boys and girls. What a sight ! 
what a comment ! | 

Is it not possible to turn the Sunday-school rooms of 
these churches into picture galleries, into libraries, even 
into play-rooms, where the children can remain on Sunday 
afternoon if they wish, under the care of intelligent men 
and women, the only condition of remaining under the roof 
of the church being good behavior? Would it not bea thou- 
sand times better to have a bowling-alley in the cellar of a 
church where the boys could go and play, a concrete floor 
on which they could skate with rolling-skates, quiet games 
that would keep them indoors, rather than to turn them 
into the street, their only refuge? The home is over- 
crowded always, but especially Sundays. 

The Church must take its proper place among this cobm- 
munity ; its relations must cease to be purely didactic; it 
must be social, and social in the broadest sense of the 
term, not following merely the imitations of the polite 
entertainments given up-town, but furnishing the amuse- 
ments which the people demand, if it means to fight rum 
and ignorance as it should. We must acknowledge that 
the churches reach but a very small percentage of this 
great mass of people, and we must realize that there are 
thousands of them who never can be reached through any 
church medium. Other methods similar to the College 
Settlement, to the newly organized Men’s University Settle- 
ment, are the levers that will move these people; but what 
is one College Settlement or one University Settlement 
established where the people number hundreds of thou- 
sands? There should be the equivalent of a College Settle- 
ment on every block occupied by tenement-houses south 
of Fourteenth Street, just as there should be public baths 
maintained by thecity. Think of the mass of people who 
are compelled to live in tenement-houses, the majority of 
them four families on a floor; no yard, no place to breathe 
the air but the street; without money to get into the street- 
car and be carried beyond the limits of the city; no room 
indoors for games, and no place provided for them out-of- 
doors; no books, no public libraries, and the churches 
opened from half-past ten to twelve, for two or three hours 
in the afternoon, for two hours in the evening, and at the 
most for not more than six hours during the entire six 
days of the week; and howcan such limited mediums prove 
effective where the number of inhabitants on every block 
outnumbers that of many towns boasting a board of bor- 
ough officers, a post-office, and five churches? Wonders 
have been accomplished when means and numbers are com- 
pared. More will be accomplished when the churches 
work seven days in the week, all day, and when the citi- 


_zens of New York recognize the moral influence of breath- 


ing-space, clean water, and books. It is not the expensive 
parish house that is going to win these people, but the 
home established right among them, to which they can come 
in sorrow, in joy, come socially as friend to friend, know- 
ing that their lives are studied, understood, their limita- 
tions recognized, their ambitions honored, and their 
welfare a vital interest, not that the name of each may 
count one more on the roll of names connected with an 
institution, but that it may be known as the name of a 
friend who is the child of a common Father. 
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The Home 
The Foundation of Life 


The close relation between integrity and success is too 
lightly regarded. In business life, professional, social, and 
home life, success depends on the foundation of truth 
which underlies each effort. ‘Electricity cannot follow a 
broken wire, nor success a lying life.” 

The artist moves men to higher thoughts, nobler emo- 
tions, truer aspirations, as his own life is lived on the plane 
of truth. The home sends out equipped men and women 
as it has expressed truth; as there has been harmony 
between the inner life of the home and the life the world 
sees. Pretense of feeling may seem real to the world, but 


men and women -who live in a home where it exists carry 


the mark in their own Souls of the falseness of their lives ; 
truth is valuable as it is lived, not as it is believed. Truthis 
the foundation of friendship—truth in its highest sense ; and 
there can be no friendship that is worth the name where 
truth is a matter of expediency. 

Truth is the foundation of life, and it is its crown. With- 
out it men live over a volcano. The dual life is for the 
stage. In real life singleness of aim and purpose is the 
surety of success. A picture is great as the artist made 
it true, and it is true as he is true. The false life cannot 
hide itself in any act it seeks to express. Its falseness 


leaves its tone, and men see it though they may not recog- - 


nize it; it falls just so far short of full expression. Nor 
must truth be the chance result of freedom from tempta- 
tion. That is highest which is the result of effort, of 
endeavor. Not freedom from temptation, but mastery of 
it, makes a man truest to the divinity in himself. It was 
the “thou shalt not” of the temptation on the mount that 
marked the mastery. It is the allegiance to an ideal 
divinely conceived that brings success. 


The Passing of the Sunlight 


“T do not think people half understand the effect. of | 


climate on the moral creature that is supposed to be in 
each one of us.” That sentence doubtless set many peo- 
ple who read it thinking, and doubtless also the majority of 
those who stopped to think were surprised to find what 
effect climate had onthemselves. Who does not remem- 
ber, if he has had the experience, the peculiar feeling 
of quiet that was produced as soon as he was stretched on 
a chair on a steamer’s deck, and wondered that all the 
world—that is, the world within his sight—was not 
affected the same way? There was nothing to do, and 
the consciousness that there was nothing to do brought 
infinite rest and refreshment. Then, again, who has not, 
in the warm, sunny days at the South, found himself com- 
pelled to move to go sightseeing with a party, and yet too 
listless to comment on whathe saw? Looking at a bit of 
blue sky between the branches of palm-trees, inwardly 
thrilled, and yet physically too listless to call a compan- 
ion’s attention to it, who that has sat under the Southern 
sun has not been astonished to find that he lacked even 
the desire to think ?—to live was enough. Again, the same 
person in the mountains, on a cool October day, finds lan- 
guage and the power of motion inadequate to express enjoy- 
ment. The moral nature is all alive, and there is the inward 
consciousness that at that time there is the strength to over- 
come the giant of evil ; to die for the cause lying nearest 
to the heart ; one feels inspired to one’s highest possibili- 
ties, and ready to lead men to overcome evil. Even the 
night, with its sheltering arm, does not quiet this feeling 


of moral intensity. One wants to go out and away and 
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beyond these mountains to fight for and with men. And 
then, again, on the shores of some inland lake, where the 
air is always misty, one sits absolutely indifferent to the 
world, knowing there is evil, but not caring to know what 
that evil is, or why it exists, or how it could be remedied ; 
simply selfish, inert, and happy. It is a question if we 
would not be more patient with each other if we only 
were fully conscious that not merely climate, but weather, 
has its moral effects. After all, what are we but musical 
instruments ; the finer the strings the more susceptible to | 
atmospheric conditions, to environment ? 
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Housekeeping in the Sandwich Islands 
, By Anna L. Meeker 


It was with an interesting feeling of novelty tempered by 
hqusewifely forebodings that we set up our household 
gods in a foreign and semi-civilized country. We knew we 
should enjoy it, but what should we eat? and what should 
we drink? and wherewithal should we be clothed ? A little 
reflection and experience soon answered for us all these 
questions. As to clothing, the stock of civilized apparel 
that we had brought with us would Jast for some time, and 
after that should be exhausted, why not, instead of our 
multitudinous wrappings, adopt the o/aku, or loose wrapper 
worn by the native women? It was simple and inexpen- 
sive, often becoming, and quite protection enough ina 
very mild climate. Indeed, we were told that it was almost 
too much for the natives, and that it was owing to the in- 
troduction of clothing that families were rapidly dying out. 
As to food, the native Kanakas subsisted on taro, fish, and 
bananas, which were abundant everywhere, and why 
could not we? And as for drink, we were strictly tem- 
perate in principle, and wished for nothing better than the 
clear cold water that rushed down through a mountain 
gorge above us, a stream of which had been directed to our 
grounds, and from which we could dip at will. 

For reasons which I need not rehearse, we had chosen 
Wailuku, on the island of Maui, as our home for at least 
one summer, and here we set up our modest establishment. 
That sounds simple enough, but in reality it proved a most 
elaborate undertaking, owing to the dilatoriness of the 
natives. Our house had been engaged, our furniture had 
been brought with us from San Francisco. and there was 
nothing to do but move in; but the question was, how to 
move? To be sure, there was a regular freight company 
whose duty it was toattend to such business, but it seemed 
necessary for them to take a certain amount of time to 
think about it before doing anything. We begged, im- 
plored, and expostulated, but, although cars were coming 
down regularly from the sugar plantations and returning 
empty directly past our door, there stood our furniture on 
the wharf, until it suited somebody’s convenience to deliver 
it, about a month after our arrival. We were told that we 
would sympathize with this national trait if we remained 
long enough, but we found one summer hardly enough to 
imbue us with the dolce far niente of the tropics. Mean- 
while our neighbor, a venerable missionary teacher, opened 
his doors to us, and we had a taste of the hospitality learned 
by those who live in a district where there are no hotels. 

But we were sitting at last under our own vine and fig; 
tree, or, speaking more strictly, under our own banana 
and mango trees—or, more literally still, in the midst of 
our own castor-oil plants. Never shall I forget the feeling 
of dismay with which I first viewed that castor forest. 
The place had been unoccupied for two years, and during 
that interval a tropical growth had sprung up with a truly 
tropical luxuriance. Our eyes feasted upon the beautiful 
blossoms of the huge pink oleander, we rejoiced in the fine 
specimens of pride-of-India, we were glad of the hedge of 
bamboo that grew along the water’s edge and secured us 
a certain degree of privacy from the highway and freedom 
from dust ; but, alas! some castor beans had been allowed 
to have their way, and now they were reigning supreme. 
The trees towered above the house, choked up the win- 
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dows, blocked the way to the brook so that a road had to 
be cut through them before we could get any water—they 
were rampant everywhere. We reduced their number by 
degrees, and at the same time found they made most excel- 
lent fire-wood. With coal twenty dollars per ton and wood 
twenty dollars per cord, our castor-plants saved quite a lit- 
tle item of expense in fuel. | 

As soon as we began our housekeeping we found that 
there were numerous living creatures besides ourselves 
ready to begin too. The mosquito-nets that we hung over 
our beds were for a protection against spiders. It was 
only occasionally that a centipede would find his way 
under the netting. Lizards ran about with the utmost 


freedom, and we rather encouraged them, for we knew that | 


they ate the ants. But those ants! Where did they come 
from? Wemight turn our lizards loose upon them, scrape 
them up and scald them, use all sorts of anti-ant remedies, 
and still they would come on—companies, battalions, 
whole armies of them—with a steadiness of aim and inflexi- 
bility of purpose worthy of a better cause. Nothing that 
the ants relished—and it is surprising how many things 
they did relish—dared we leave out on shelves, but every- 
thing edible must be put in the safe, the feet of which 
stood in corrosive sublimate. Their ingenuity was inter- 
esting and praiseworthy, though sometimes most exasper- 
ating. We thought we had completely isolated the baby’s 
milk by placing it in a bowl inside of another dish filled 
with water, and setting this on a table which touched noth- 
ing else, its legs standing in corrosive sublimate. But one 
morning we were in despair at finding the milk saturated 
with our little enemy. ‘The question was, how did the 
ants get there? We hardly thought they would swim the 
water, yet we were ready to believe almost anything of their 
prowess. At length our eyes were caught by a string that 
some one had carelessly left hanging from an upper shelf. 
It was black with ants. By means of the string they were 
making their way as fast as they could up to the ceiling. 
There a black line showed us that they were working along 
until they reached the spot over the milk, from which it 
was a comparatively easy matter to drop into it. In the 
Sandwich Islands entomology is a truly interesting study. 
Another difficulty that the housekeeper in Maui has to 
contend with is the heat. Except during two hours of the 
day—from eight to ten in the morning—this is not oppress- 
ive, for the trade-wind begins to blow at ten and blows 
steadily the rest of the day, tempering the heat and making 
the climate simply delightful. But in a land where ice is 
not to be had, nothing will keep for any length of time. 
Taro we could buy by the quantity and keep cool in the 
running brook, but other things we were obliged to eat at 
once or they would spoil on ourhands. Our butcher would 
kill his meat at three o’clock in the morning ; at five he 
would leave a piece at our door in a little wire safe sus- 
pended outside, and if it were not cooked and eaten by 
noon we might as well leave it to the ants, as it was of no 
further use to us. Even cooked meat would not keep 
from one day to another. There was one store in the 


place where we could get dry groceries and a limited 


variety of canned goods, but for fresh vegetables and 
fruit we were almost entirely dependent upon the natives ; 
and as they brought them only at irregular intervals, we 
never knew whether it was to be feast or famine with us. 
When a supply did come, we would buy as much as we 
thought we could dispose of at once, cook it all for the next 
meal, and then live in hopes of more. This little uncer- 
tainty as to supplies added a decided zest to our house- 
keeping. Taro remained our staple article of diet, as it 
was that of the natives. We ate it boiled, baked, scraped, 
and made into griddle-cakes, muffins, puddings, etc.; but 
_ We never succeeded in getting a taste for the national dish 
of oi. That is taro-root pounded, mixed with water and 
allowed to stand, then cooked like mush. The natives 
make enough to last a week, and the more sour it gets the 
better they like it. If a man has two taro-patches, he can 
support a family comfortably. 

To make a taro-patch, a rectangular pit is dug, the earth 
heaped up about the hedge in the form of an embankment, 
water let in, and the taro planted in the mud at the bottom. 


A Family Paper 


workmen are more than hands, provides a shelter. 
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By the time one patch begins to yield, it is time to start 
the second one, and so they are planted alternately through 
the year. The little ponds are stocked with fish, and 
besides supplying food they answer as bathing places for 
the family and swimming-schools for the children. The 


Hawaiian is as fond of his bath as the Englishman, only 


he is not quite so private in his practice, and one has to 
learn to shut one’s eyes very often. ‘The mountain stream 
that supplied us with water was a favorite bathing-place, 
and for that reason, as well as for its lower temperature at 
that time, we liked to get out our daily supply very early | 
in the morning. People touched with leprosy were as 
likely as not to take their morning bath in the stream. 

Some of the difficulties encountered by other white resi- 
dents we were spared. For instance, we brought our own 
domestic with us, so did not have to choose between a 
native woman, likely to be lazy, and a Chinese cooly from 
the plantations, sure to be stupid and ignorant. The 
majority of our few neighbors found it easier to ignore both 
alternatives and to do their own work. 3 

Have I mentioned only difficulties? But there were 
delights as well. The pleasure in a simpler mode of living, 
the novelty of our very perplexities, the delight in the free, 
out-of-door life lived by everybody, the study of a different 
type of humanity, the charm of the climate, the magnificent 
scenery, and the restored health for which we had come— 
these were compensations enough for many inconveniences, 
and combined to make our summer in the Sandwich Islands 
a most delightful experience. 


The Heart of the Trouble 


That the drink habit is an evil worthy the attention of 
the best minds of the country no thinking person will deny. 
Its causes are many. Perhaps the most prolific cause is 
the ignorance of the value of nutrition as a physical and 
moral power. The wives of poor men, especially those 
laboring for two dollars a day and less, are the most igno- 
rant of the arts of domestic economy. How can women 
who were born twenty years ago in homes where dirt, dis- 
order, and ignorance were the controlling forces, who went 
to work from these homes at about twelve years of age, and 
married at eighteen, after six years of factory labor as. 
preparation for home-making, know anything about that 
almost divine art? Such a woman produces a home after 


the only model with which she is familiar—the home she 


has left. | 

Within the past ten years we have made great strides 
in civilization as a nation; have seen the evolution of the 
kitchen-garden, the cooking-schools, the working-girls’ clubs, 
with their junior clubs for the younger sisters, in which cook- 
ing-classes are sure to be found—and usually they are the 
most popular of the classes—with the technical schools that 
are fast enlarging and enriching all fields of knowledge. 
This training has reacted at once on the homes, and beer - 
and its relations have found their surest and strongest © 
enemies in this spread of practical education in the home. 

There is a great deal of ignorance of the tremendous 
temptations that assail the day-laborer who is exposed to 
the weather. His greatest temptation comes when he can- 
not work. Bricklayers, masons, carpenters, plumbers, gas 
and electric light men, must work before a building is in- 
closed. In addition to these artisans are an army of labor- 
ers and helpers of the several trades. Rain, extreme cold, 
snow, delay in the delivery of materials, one branch work- 
ing faster than another, will throw anywhere from a dozen 
to a couple of hundred workmen out of work for a quarter, 
a half, or three-quarters of a day. The only place they 
can go to for shelter is the nearest liquor-saloon, and 
their stay depends on the purchase of the wares offered 
for sale. 

Once in a while a foreman or superintendent, to whom 
He 
will cause to be built in the cellar, or on the ground floor, or 
a vacant lot near, a shed for the men when idle, in which 
are planks arranged for seats, and a stove in which is a 
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fire. The result is that he gets a great deal more work 
out of his men. First, he keeps, by his simple, humane 
method, a greater number of the men perfectly sober, and 
his act establishes that relation that makes the men more 
responsive to his needs of the moment. If he wants men 
to hurry to accomplish more than the average amount of 
work, for a special reason, the men respond ; the sentiment 
of the workmen is that of a community. It is so easy to 
resist where there is no inward temptation to respond 
readily to that from without. | 

When a man stands waiting for work where his presence 
at any moment may mean the difference between earning 
a support for the day for his family or not, chilled, hungry, 
often because improperly nourished, aimless and half dis- 
couraged, the warmth, the welcome, and the free lunch 
offered by the near-by saloon demand educated principle 
and moral force to resist them. 

We need to study all the conditions that produce and 
surround an evil before we can hope to fight it success- 
fully. The place to fight it is in the home. Educate the 
whole child—head, heart, and hands. Educate sympathy, 
and give every child to understand his relations to the 
powers above him, around him, below him, if you would 
have him the man he should be. The man below him will 
be a power created by God to do his work, to live his life 
under the best conditions that greater intelligence can 
bring to bear upon it. Whether in his relation as em- 
ployer, or fellow-workman, or fellow-citizen, he will see 
that no man lives to himself alone. He will not con- 
demn without knowledge, nor seek to cure morals without 
making a diagnosis of the conditions that surround the 
patient. 

- The drink habit is to a tremendous extent a social habit ; 
the social life of the people must be dependent on the 
homes. Educate the wives and daughters to create homes 
of health as well as happiness, and the drink habit will 
no longer give legislative power to men who owe their 
elevation to the corner saloon. 
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Some Legacies 


Not often do we hear of a cat being left asum of money. 
There recently died in Paris a iady who had a beautiful 
cat to which she was devotedly attached. When she died 
she made provision in her will for the payment of rent for 
a suite of rooms for the use of this cat, and left a sum of 
money to pay for personal attendance of a man and woman. 
Another woman left to the town in which she died a sum of 
money on two conditions. One was that her tomb should 
be kept in good condition, and the other that the town 
should pay the sum of £8 per year for the care of her cat. 
She carefully stipulated that he should be fed in the morn- 
ing with a quarter of a pint of milk served in a Sévres sau- 
cer; at midday with a piece of liver, or fish from which the 
bones had been carefully removed, the same to be repeated 
at night ; his bed*to be a basket warmly lined with flannel ; 
and on each Sunday the cat was to have a bath and have 
tied on his neck a bow of blue ribbon. 

The writer distinctly remembers, when she was a little 
girl, an old sorrel horse that used to stand usually under 
the one tree that grew in a certain field, rarely moving 
beyond the shade of the tree. The horse had crooked 
legs, a rough ¢oat, a mane and tail that might be called 
molasses color, and yet he always was an especial object 
of interest because he was the heir to $300 a year. That 
is, the owner of that field was paid $300 a year to take care 
of this horse, which under no condition was to be put in 
harness. The woman who left the horse this money had 
driven him for twenty years, and she said that in that time he 
had shown more intelligence in doing his work than she 
had in doing hers, and was entitled to this sum of money 
for the care and wisdom he had shown while pulling her 
wagon. It was a source of sorrow to the man who was 
paid the $300 a year when the horse died, for the money 
went to a foreign country. 
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“This Little Maid of Mine 
By Edgar Wade Abbot 


She comes and climbs. upon my knee, 
Her arms my neck entwine ; 

‘“‘ Now play you was dot biggety bear,” 
Says this small maid of mine. 


A bear with spectacles! and bald! 
A strange sight this would be ; 

But yet, to please the little maid, 
I growl in lower C, 


And tell the classic tale once more 
Of “ Biggety Bear” and “ Wee,” 

Of “ Middlin’ Bear,” of Silverlocks, 
And porringers for three. 


Now take me rides ‘to Bosty Town ”’ 
(Wherever that may be)— 

So through our repertoire we go, 
Each evening after tea, 


Until the sandman comes around 
To this small maiden dear ; 

Then softly, through the half-closed door, 
I “ Now I lay me” hear. 


‘“‘T pray the Lord,” in accents sweet 
She lisps, ‘ my soul to keep ;” 

And this she “ asks for Jesus’ sake,”’ 
Then cuddles down to sleep. 


Hear Thou her prayer ; around her fold 
The loving arms divine, 

When that she “layeth down to sleep,” 
This little maid of mine! 


% 
The Doctor’s ‘ Girl Apostles ” 
| By Julina O. Hall 


‘Come, Ruth! We haven’t another minute! It’s time 
to go down.” | 
_ Helen’s voice was imperative, but still the brown paper 
rattled, and the diamond on Ruth’s soft white hand flashed 
forth its little soul in red and green and yellow, as though 
it would pay due honor to the worthy deeds its youthful 
owner was doing. | 

‘¢Qne more parcel and then I’ll go,” answered Ruth, as 
she pinned back again the pink silk skirts that had broken 
loose from their clasp, and tugged away at the heavy knot 
she was tying. ‘‘ Mark this for Mrs. Ransom and this for 
the Eliots. Those are all the names we know. I do so 
hope they can be sent out to-night !” 

Both girls shook out their tucked-up draperies, patted 
their bangs affectionately once more, and left the cas 
They had never once during all their course at Mrs. Win 
ters’s school been marked for disorder, yet the apartment 
they left behind them seemed a relic of chaos and old 
night. The couch in the bay window was piled with bun- 
dles, and shawls, gowns, and jackets were tossed over 
chairs, while shoes lay in unsightly heaps before the grate. _ 
Sheets of wrapping-paper were scattered here and there, 
and balls of twine rolled around the floor ready to entangle 
the feet of the unwary. The teachers had been in many 
times that day, but they uttered no word of reproof. _ 

These two girls were the highest officers of the senior 


class. As they “floated’’ down the stairway, Helen, as 


usual, assumed the part of mentor. : 

“ Now, Ruth, don’t go to talking about old clothes and 
groceries to these guests. Your mind grips on to whatever 
you are interested in with such deadly tenacity, I’m afraid 
to trust you. Do stop and shake yourself, and see if you 
can’t jog your cerebrations off into another channel.” 

Ruth pirouetted a little on the landing, and assured her 
friend that she felt a lucid interval coming. 

“T have it!” she exclaimed. ‘ There’s the church con- 
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- ference to talk of with the ministers, immigration and the 

tariff for the Congressional dignitaries, Juch and Tavary 
for the musicians, and the literary readings for the rest of 
the world.” | 

“Yes, and there’s the comet, and the cyclone in Dakota, 
and the trouble in the French Cabinet, and, let’s see! 
hasn’t something or other happened to the Jews ?” 

“Never mind! That’s enough! The difficulty is, you 
have to drag a subject in by the hind leg if you try to lead 
conversation. But be sure and do the right thing as well 
as say it. Pass along introductions to somebody else. 
Remember and say ‘good-afternoon ’ instead of good-by, 
and, whatever other enormities you are guilty of, don’t fail 
of the new-fashioned hand-shake.” 

“Hush! Here we go!” 

As they entered the drawing-room from the rear, Dr. 
Dudley came in from the hall. The black-faced, white- 
gloved servant had helped him off with his overcoat, he 
had taken a last look at his memorandum to recall the 
name of Miss Brownlow, the latest new-comer at his church, 
whom he must inquire for, and was ready to salute the 
hostess. | 

This was one of Mrs. Winters’s weekly receptions. Her 
associate, her faculty, and her senior class assisted. The 
guests represented the patrons of the day department, the 
pastors of the various churches attended by the household, 
many of the honored old families, well known in social 
life. and a generous sprinkling of Senators’ wives and 
daughters. 3 

Dr. Dudley had often been there before. He knew just 
what awaited him. After a gracious welcome from Mrs. 
Winters, repeated by her coadjutors with all possible sweet 
variations, the blooming young girls would take possession 


of him, entice him to the lunch-room, and beguile him into 


such a protracted sipping and nibbling as would be an 
affront to any well-regulated digestive system. 

As he passed out to-day, among the palms and azaleas, 
he noticed that the little alcove of the conservatory, where 
he usually saw the musicians, was screened off by a heavy 
curtain, yet unquestionably the players were there. The 
light, tinkling notes of the mandolins, the duets softly 
whispered from the strings of violins, the gentle swells of 
an indefinable harmony sweeter than all, came from no 
other quarter. Something about the music touched him 
deeply. He passed on to the little lunch-room. The table 
itself was attractive with its jar of tulips and hyacinths, 
but the bright eyes and rosy cheeks of the fair young girls 
who served the guests were really magnetic. : 

The Doctor roused himself. He must not seem sad. It 
was the fourth visit he had made that afternoon. Each 
one served to increase his depression. : 

“Money for flowers, money for music—money enough 


= everything save for God’s poor!” he said to him- 
self, | 


The winter had set in with a severity almost unknown in 


the semi-Southern cities. The suffering was unprecedented. 
The relief societies were at their wits’ end. Almost under 
the shadow of their offices human beings were freezing 
and starving. The agents knew that with the beginning 
of Lent the serious turn naturally taken by the thoughts of 
church-going people would bring them aid in a generous 
overflow, but now the social life was too absorbing. 4 
So the Doctor sipped his chocolate and uttered the 
pretty little platitudes which he always had on hand for 
dainty young creatures in party gowns. They stood to 
him for all that was frivolous and fascinating. The girls 
in dark jackets and walking-hats—and sometimes with 
umbrellas—who came to the Christian Endeavor meetings 
were of a different order of beings. He had accepted 
the fact that there were both bees and butterflies in 
—— world, and had a vocabulary in which to address 


“No more, thank you,” he said as Ruth offered him the 
cake and bonbons ‘Don’t tempt me any further. I’m 
very abstemious when I’m not under enchantment. But, 
ee I sha’n’t dare to come here again without mo/y in my 

“I’m afraid you’re taking unwarrantable liberties with 
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dollars for the poor this afternoon. 


the Circe myth. Here we revere antiquity in general and 
Greek literature in particular,” said Helen, as she took the 
dainty pink cup from his hand. 

“Not at all. I abide by the new laws of interpretation, 
however. If St. Paul was as lucid as Homer, there’d be no 
need of so much dry Biblical scholarship, and we ministers 
might lock up our libraries and lounge about in boarding- 
school parlors to our hearts’ content. Now, the truth 
about Circe undoubtedly is that she was a pretty young | 


girl, and gave an afternoon tea, and dealt out her delica- 


cies so alluringly that Ulysses’ men, in plain English, just 
made pigs of themselves, and the newspaper reporters very 
ungallantly blamed Circe for it.” 

The twelve seniors had huddled about the minister, as 
they always did, for they applied to him every kind of gilt- 
edged epithet in the school-girl vocabulary, from “real 
nice” and “ perfectly elegant” to “just too awfully lovely 
for anything, you know.” 

“Those reporters only tried a very ancient, time-dis- 
honored masculine trick in laying the blame of men’s own 
indiscretions off on to a woman’s shoulders,” said Helen, 
who didn’t just see any chance to talk about the Jews, if 
she had wanted to. ‘“‘ The yoman tempted me, and I did 
eat’ is the first record we have of it, I believe.” But Ruth 
wanted her turn to talk, so she dragged in her ministerial 
topic. 

‘Tf you think we serve so well, Dr. Dudley, why don’t 
you let us tend tables at the church parlors when the 
Conference meets here? You can think how mtch coax- 
ing it will take to get those grave, preoccupied men to 
drop all thoughts of Apostolic succession, and church 
judicature, and synodical councils, and devote themselves 
faithfully to coffee and sandwiches.” 

* Ah! I’m too wise for that. I’m a sage and a seer on 
occasions, There are several young, unmarried men in the 
assembly. If they should just happen to get their heads 
turned and go to chasing butterflies instead of writing ser- 
mons, the country’d be done for, that’s all !” 

“Oh, now, just try us; ask Mrs. Winters to give usa 
holiday, and we’ll work tRere all day long. We'll show 
you that we ‘butterflies’ have real Apostolic instincts. 
We:can be wise as serpents and harmless as doves.”’ 

Ruth’s eyes were fathomless; her whole expression 


‘rather noncommittal. Yet she looked as though she might 
be a girl with a purpose in life, after all. 


‘“ Ah! I know the tricks of your naughty little genera- 
tion. It’s the holiday you’re thinking about, not the use- 
fulness. Well, well,’’ said the Doctor, with a superficial 
sigh, ‘‘ somebody must work if others will play. I may as 
well be about it.” 

He bade them good-by, collectively, and went back to 
Mrs. Winters. He left with her a courteous message for 
the new pupil whom he had asked for and failed to see. It 
was a quiet moment in that part of the room. Few were 
coming in now, and Mrs. Winters detained him. _ 

“Doctor, Miss Brownlow is in, but I’m going to tell 
you a secret. She cannot be seen, for she is earning five 
Did you notice the 
music? ‘Those are my own little performers behind that 
curtain. These girls are terribly alive this week to the 
suffering here in the city. The teachers had done what 
they could, and while we were questioning whether it 
would be wise to set the matter before the girls, I found 
that all my light-headed little spendthrifts had given 
their last possible penny, and quantities of clothing. They 
have become frantic money-makers and alms-distributers. 
I promised to give them all the money they would save 
me in my weekly expenditures. They have asked to do 
without desserts for 2 month; they study in the reading- 
room instead of their own rooms, to save on my gas 
bill; what I have paid musicians heretofore goes to them 
this week for coal and groceries. Look at their bare 
hands this minute, and think of the glove-money they 
are saving! They have renounced flowers for to-day, and 
the only ones in the room are tulips and hyacinths which 
a young girl’s lover sent her.” — 

The Doctor had held his breath. There were interrup- 
tions while guests took leave, but he stood by, quite 
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overwhelmed by the reve'ation, till he found a chance to 
speak again. 

“Do you mean that these ‘ dutterflies’”’—and it was the 
last time he ever called them that—“ these little pink-and- 
white triflers, these beautiful, bewitching, bewildering, 
dangerous charmers, have got such hearts and souls in 
them as ¢hat /” | 

Mrs. Winters laughed at his cumulative epithets and 
his tremendous emphases. 

““There never were nobler, truer-hearted, more self- 
denying and sympathetic girls in the world,” she added, 
fervently. 

“Here I’ve been talking down at them, drawing from 
the shallows of my intellect, when I should have been 
speaking out of the abysses of my heart. Let me go back 
and redeem myself by an earnest word.” 

He was still holding the twelve seniors spellbound by 
his intense utterances when the last guest departed. 

“‘T have the names of seventeen families who are desti- 
tute to the last degree. I have drawn on all the resources 
I know of for the relief of others, and I can’t even get the 
ear of the charity visitors, they are so flooded with appli- 
cations,” said the Doctor. “ I’ve been questioning whether 
to go to the poor people this evening and tell them I can do 
nothing for them, or to beg for them myself from door to 
door.” 

‘‘Oh, Dr. Dudley! You know just what we don’t, and 
we can do just what you can’t. What a blessing that you 
mentioned it to us!” said Helen, with a happy excitement 
flashing in her eyes and flushing on her cheeks. ‘ We've 
got seventy-five dollars already, and no end of useful gar- 
ments, but we didn’t just know how to distribute them.” 

Mrs. Winters joined the group, and it was not long 
before her wise counsels had settled everything. That 
evening her carriage was well stowed with bundles, and 
Helen and Ruth set out under Dr. Dudley’s escort. It 
was late when they returned, for coal, groceries, medi- 
cine, and clothing cannot be broadly dispensed in a min- 
ute. But how many hearts were made happy through that 
expedition! The poor received material relief as well 
as sympathy and loving counsel. The girls gained the 
untold good of seeing their warm, flighty impulses crystal- 
lize into solid deeds, and learned that the motions of the 
heart avail little unless they control the motions of the 
hands. The Doctor felt almost as if he had discovered a 
brand new order of angels, quite unlike the celestial 
hierarchy which the Schoolmen expounded. His butter- 
flies never lost their wings, in his own private way of 
thinking of them, but they were transformed into the kind 
of wings that go with ethereal white robes. 

**Weren’t those people happy!” said Ruth, as_ she 
brushed out her long hair in her own room that night. 

“‘Isn’t the Doctor a good man? J is good enough to 
be a minister,” said Helen as she put away the unused 
papers and strings and set the room in order again. 

** Lessons are good, but this is the Lord’s own teach- 
ing,” said Mrs. Winters as she talked with her helpers that 
night. 

** God bless the dear children! They are apostles of a 
new dispensation,” said the Doctor, fervently, as he told 
his wife the story; but, a moment later, he added, half 


under his breath, ‘* What wonderful ministers’ wives they’d . 


make! Martin and Alston must meet them when the 
Conference comes.”’ 


A Jacket Not Made by a Tailor 


Jackets that do not fit are most uncomfortable things, as 
every small boy can testify. A misfit jacket is causing a good 
deal of anxiety in Washington just now, but it is a jacket 
fora gun. Every care was taken in making it, yet when 
the makers attempted to put it on the gun it was not large 
enough. It was put into the furnace again and heated 
and stretched, but the second time it did not fit; now the 
makers are afraid to attempt to stretch it any more, lest it 
should be so weakened that it would not wear—endure 
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ing him in it. 
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strain, the engineers would say—and probably a new jacket 
must be made. A gun jacket is worn to strengthen the 
gun, and to increase its destructive power. To accomplish 
this the gun must be fitted perfectly, and the jacket must be 
of equal thickness ; it must cover the gun, not as a boy’s 
jacket covers his body, but fit it perfectly tight. 


% 
Mr. ’Gator 


By Ernest Lawton 


He came to the Washington Zoo last November, in a 
house which, to say the least, was too small for him, but 
in which, nevertheless, he had to remain for about a month 
until a better habitation could be prepared for him. He 
came from Florida in a box ten feet long and four feet 
wide, divided lengthwise into two equal compartments, one 
being a water-tank and the other a shelf, high above the 
water, where he could crawl, in one of those rare intervals 
when he preferred to leave the water. 3 

Mr. Alligator—he has no other name at present—vill 
not tell his age, but from his teeth, which he is very fond 
of showing, his keeper has decided that he must be thirty 
years old. He is eight feet long “from tip to tip,” anda 
very handsome fellow—that is, for those who admire his 
style of beauty. His new abode was finished in Decem- 
ber. It is in the form of an ellipse, twenty feet long by ten 
wide, and is divided crosswise through the middle into two 
equal parts, one of which is a sand-bed where he can 


stretch and sun himself, while the other is a tank with | 


water about two feet in depth. Surrounding the whole is 
a wooden wall twenty inches high, surmounted by a two- 


foot iron grating, so that Mr. ’Gator cannot leave his house 


to call on his many neighbors—for the purpose of eating 
them up. His home is situated in the large, sunny winter 
animal house, heated to a tropical degree of temperature 
by furnaces, while right above his inclosure is a large sky- 
light which gives him the sunlight during the day—some- 
thing that alligators always want. 

His new home being finished, next came the task of put- 
Five men moved him in his traveling-box 
up to the entrance gate of his present house, which was 
left open ; then the gate of his box was opened by the side 
of this entrance, so that he could pass right out. But Mr. 
Alligator had no intention of passing right out. Oh, no! 
For days he had been knocking his head against the gate 
of his box, trying to get out, and knocking splinters off the 
wooden sides with his horny tail. Now he sulked. If he 
couldn’t get out when 4e wished to get out, he had no 
desire to gratify his keepers by going out when ¢Aey wanted 
him to go. 

They tried to entice him; one keeper splashed in the 
water—the alligator showed as much expression on his 
face as a stone, and refused to move. A little colored 
boy picked up a pet cat and showed it to him. Mr. 
Alligator likes cats—indeed, when he can get hold of 
one he will never let it go—and his eyes glistened at 
the sight; but, since he had made up his mind, he had 
to be consistent, and so he remained quiet. | 

Then the keepers punched him gently with sticks, then 
punched him hard; at which treatment Mr. Alligator 
made some strong remarks, I could not translate into 
English his remarks, but if you want to know just what 
they sounded like, just go and listen to a locomotive let- 
ting off steam, and you will hear almost exactly what I 
heard. | 

A lady some distance off, who could not tell where 
the sound came from, asked if there wasn’t a boiler in the 
basement beneath where she stood, for she heard steam 
escaping somewhere near her. 

At last it was decided that Mr. ’Gator must be pulled 
out. A rope was brought; the men punched Mr. ’Gator 
to make him raise his head so that they could get the 
noose over it. He lifted his head then and smiled a very 


broad smile that showed two feet of jaw lined with rows i 
of white teeth one to two inches in length. Then he 
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closed his mouth again rather quickly, and very close to a 
keeper's hand, which was withdrawn very speedily. 

Now Mr. Alligator took matters into his own hands, 
and, since he was determined not to go, began backing 
in his box as far from the entrance as possible. The box 
being short and he long, his tail brought up at once at the 
endof it with a thump. He slipped his tail under his 
body and continued his retreat until his body struck the 
end of the box and the tip of his tail was sticking out 
under his nose; he could retreat no further. : 

In this position he made so many remarks and smiled 
so broadly as to persuade the men to give up the idea of 
dragging him out, for, strange to say, no one cared to 
undertake the task of slipping the noose over his head. 
So they armed themselves with long, stout sticks, which 
they placed against him in any position they could, and 
slowly pried him forward, in spite of all his struggles, and 


at last succeeded in forcing him through the entrance into 


the bath-tub of his new abode, into which he allowed him- 
self to fall like a stone. He at once came to the surface 
and stuck his nose out, then remained stretched out as 
stiff as a poker, and no urging or enticing of any kind 
could make him move. 
him with a little alligator,” for they had a lot of small ones, 
one to two feet in length, in a separate cage. The keep- 
ers got two small ones and threw them in behind the big 
fellow. Mr. Alligator did not seem to see them, nor did 
one of them appear to notice him at all, but swam at once 
for dry land. The other, however, evidently mistook the 
big ’gator for a rock, for he climbed up on his tail, and 
crawled along his back to his head ; here, probably discover- 
ing what he was doing, and becoming frightened at his 
audacity, he took the shortest way to get off the big fellow. 

The “‘ way ” consisted in coasting down the big alliga- 
tor’s head and diving off his nose, a proceeding which cer- 
tainly surprised Mr. Alligator, for he gave a spring that 
took him partly out of water and caused a small shower 
in the vicinity. ‘Then he gave chase to the little one and 
cornered him so that he could not get away, when they 
put their noses together, and for the next half-hour, and 
how much longer I do not know, remained in that position. 

Besides this big fellow there are about twelve small 
alligators in the Zoo, and they make a very interesting 
family as long as one does not become too familiar with 
them. The keepers used to keep several mud-and-water 
turtles with them, and some curious incidents took place 
in consequence. It was an every-day affair to see an alli- 
gator floating on the water and carrying on his back three 
or four little turtles, who took refuge on him just as they 
would climb on a rock to get out of deep water. When 
the alligator got tired of his load, all he did was to shake 


himself or sink down into the water, when the turtles would . 


of course slide off. 

One day an alligator, in shaking off his customary load, 
swung his tail right into the face of a snapping-turtle. 
Naturally, the turtle resented this, and, taking a firm grip 
on the caudal appendage, pinched with all his might. 
Then began a wild scene. The alligator, thoroughly fright- 
ened, raced wildly up and down the tank, alarming all his 
companions, while the other turtles sank to the bottom of 
the tank and got into protected spots. | 

Round and round the alligator rushed, dragging the tur- 
tle after him, and for ten minutes the turmoil lasted, when 
finally the poor alligator, in running over some stones, man- 
aged to wedge his too intimate companion between two of 
_ and then with his superior strength dragged himself 
oose. 

Truly, even a captive alligator has his exciting adven- 


es! * 


Only a comparatively few years ago all the vessels in 
Our navy were of wood. Of the fleet of forty in the 
United States service twenty years ago, there are now but 
hine in service. Some are lying idle, others are used as 


teceiving-ships, a fewhave been sold. The names of those 
In service are Lancaster, Marion, Mohigan, Kearsarge, 
Adams, Alliance, Thetis, and Yantic. 
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At last a keeper said, “ Let’s try 


hotel three weeks. 
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The Swans’ Homes 


Up in Central Park there is to be found now one of the 
largest swanneries in the world. This will delight the 
children of New York, and other prospective visitors. For 
who is there that does not delight in watching these grace- 
ful creatures gliding over the surface of the ponds? One 
of the reasons why there have not been more swans at Cen- 
tral Park is because, in spite of all the efforts of the author- — 
ities and keepers, the eggs have been stolen from the nests. 
This last spring the keeper of the swans made up his mind 
that he would make the public policemen. He trained one 


of the swans tosit on her nest not far from one of the drive- 


ways and in a place only slightly sheltered. Her nest was 
so exposed that the thieves dared not touch it, and she 
brought off her cygnets. 

The keeper of the swans at Central Park has had charge 
of them for over thirty years, and he gives the swans a 
most beautiful character. He says they are very loving, 
very devoted to their children, and that if one of the pair 
falls ill, the other feels it so keenly that he droops. When 
they get ready to nest, each pair selects its own particular 
place to go housekeeping, and then that becomes their 
property. Any attempt to invade this private territory on 
the part of other swans leads to terrific battles, in which the 
contestants must be separated or the stronger will kill 
the weaker. 

The birds fight with their beaks and their wings, and a 
blow from the wing has been known to snap a heavy oar. 
The keeper of the swans at Central Park usually takes 
some material for the building of the swan-houses before 
the swans are let out of their winter quarters. Sticks and 
hay are placed within easy access of the lake, on the bor- 
ders of which they build. Before the eggs are laid the 
swans guard their nests with jealousy. It is said that a 
swan cannot be beaten off from her nest; she will die 
defending it. During the period of sitting on the eggs 
the male swan rests the female by taking his turn sitting 
on the eggs, which are laid in April or May. The cyg- 
nets are not hatched until July. Two days after the cyg- 
net escapes from the shell he takes to the water, not at all 
pretty, as goslings and ducks are, because the down that 
covers him is a dull lead color. Almost the entire first 
summer of the cygnet’s life is spent with his mother. Last 
fall the swannery at Central Park was greatly enlarged by 
the gift of a number of beautiful swans from a New York 
business man, among them a pair of rare African swans. 
In England on the Fleet from the Isle of Portland to Ab- 
botsbury are numberless swans. Last spring, on a space 
of two acres, it was estimated that there were between two 
hundred and three hundred swans’ nests. | 


% 
The Value of an Address 


A few years ago there came from several colleges to a 
seaside hotel a group of young men to act as waiters.. 
Among them were two from the same college, but of different 
classes; they had no acquaintance at college, and only 
knew each other’s names when they had been at the same 
The bathing was excellent, and the 
young men availed themselves of it. One day the younger 
of these college men suggested a race to a certain point 
and back. He never came back; whether overcome by 
faintness, exhaustion, or cramp was never known. He 
called for help, but before it reached him he sank. The 
body was recovered, and then all were appalled to dis- 


- cover that they knew nothing about him but his name. 


His effects were searched, but no clue was found. A 
bundle of letters that were evidently prized was found, but: 
each was signed “ Your loving mother ’”’—no name, no 
date, no address. In a book was found an old envelope 
apparently used as a book-mark. The almost illegible 
postmark was finally deciphered, and a telegram sent to 
the postmaster of that village. ‘Yes, a family of that 
name lived there, and they had a son at that college.” 
The lesson is obvious. 
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Sunday Afternoon 
The Giver of Life’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


In the last day, that great day of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, saying, If 
any man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink. He that:believeth:on me, as 
He. Scripture hath said, out of his heart shall flow rivers of living water.—St. 

ohn vii., 37, 38. ; 


I have changed one word in this text, because we say 
the cart is considered the seat of the affections and emo- 
tions. Christ declares, He that believeth in me, out of his 
affections, out of his heart, out of his spiritual life, shall 
flow rivers of living water; not out of his brain, his 
thoughts—out of his heart. 

There are, then, two thoughts in this twofold text: First, 
what Christ came into the world for—to give drink to the 
thirsty ; and, secondly, what we can do if we are Christians 
—we can give drink to the thirsty. Let us look at these 
two thoughts separately. 

Let me say, then, broadly, in the first place, that Jesus 
Christ did not come to found religion. Religion was not 
born at Bethlehem, nor created at Calvary: religion is 
wrought into the very heart and nature of man; it is as 
universal as humanity; it is as old as the race; religion 
was in Moses, and in Abraham, and in David, and in Isaiah, 
long before Christ came into the world; nor was the 
religion in Moses and Abraham and Isaiah a religion that 
was reflected back from an anticipated Messiah. Religion 
was in pagan worlds as well as in the Jewish world. Jesus 
Christ did not come into the world to create religion. As 
the relation of man with man is a part of humanity, as the 
relation of husband and wife, of parent and child, are 
essential to humanity, so, underlying them all, more funda- 
mental than all, more essential than all, is the relation 
between man and God, between the child of God and his 
heavenly Father. It is eternal; it lies in the very essence 
of creation. Jesus Christ did not create religion. 

And as he did not create religion, so neither was he the 
founder of a religion. It is popular in our time to com- 
pare religions, and to speak of Confucius as founding one 
kind of religion, Siddartha as founding another kind of 
religion, Mohammed another, Moses another. And we 
compare them that we may see how the religion that 
Jesus Christ founded compares with the religions other men 
founded. But Jesus Christ did not come into the world to 
found a religion, as distinguished from religion. A religion 
must have intellectual form—a creed ; a form of worship—a 
liturgy ; a form of organization—a body of men that come 
together to carry out the purposes of that religion. Jesus 
Christ gave neither one of these three things ; he gave no 
body of doctrine, no liturgy, no ecclesiastical organization. 
What he came to do was to satisfy the higher wants of 
men. He came to clothe the naked, and feed the hungry, 
and quench the thirsty—the thirst and the hunger of the 
soul. What is it thatthe world wants? What is it that 
brings so many men and women into our churches, cathe- 
-drals, meeting-houses, of all sorts of faiths and forms of 
liturgy? What but the hunger after something the exter- 
nal world does not give—something to satisfy the aspira- 
tions of reverence, of love, of hope, of piety? What but 
the longing of the soul for something or some one who will 
open our eyes and help us to see the Invisible and the 
Eternal? What but the cry of the soul for a life better 
worth living than the life in the store, the shop, the fac- 
tory? What but the hunger of the mother who knows 
that her child wants something better than the kitchen range 
or the sewing-machine can give? What but the heart- 
hunger for Eternal Goodness, the Infinite Life ? Now, what 
Jesus Christ came into the world for was to put this life 
into the hearts of men. They might work it out in their 
own way. He gave them no creed, no liturgy. What he 
gave was that which underlies all forms of worship and 
tries to express itself in all creeds. 
life. “I have come,” he says, “ that you might have life, and 
that you might have it more abundantly.” Forexample, he 
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What he gave them was | 
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took the theology of his day and poured into that theol- 
ogy a new life. He did not take out the creed from the 
hearts of men and put a new creed in, but he put a new 
life into the old creed. “Our Father who art in heaven” 
—you will find that in pagan literature; you will find in 
Plutarch the declaration that God is a father. But in — 
Plutarch the declaration that God is a father means little 
more than this: that we have sprung from God, we are 
his offspring. You will find in David that God is a father: 
“As a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him’”—the reverent, the obedient, the 
loyal children. You will find a wider range in Isaiah: 
Thou art our father, though we are ignorant of thee; 
though our eyes are closed, though our hearts are dumb, 
though we do not apprehend, still thou art our father, 
But Jesus Christ pours into this declaration of God’s 
fatherhood a larger life; he takes that declaration of 
David, “ Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him,” in his hand, and it blossoms 
out into the parable of the Prodigal Son. And now hence- 
forth we know that our Father is not merely a progenitor 
and a provider ; we know that our Father is not merely a 
Father to those who revere and honor him; not merely a 
Father to the ignorant pagan, to the men who have for- 
gotten him and strayed away from him and do not know 
him. We know, or at least we ought to know—though 
even eighteen centuries after the parable of the Prodigal 
Son there are Christian churches and Christian minis. 
ters who do not know him yet—we ought to know that 
God is the Father of the outcast and the degraded; he 
is the Father of the men who have despised him, of 
the men who have turned their backs upon him, who 
have profaned his name, the Father of the proud, the 
Father of the profane and the godless, the Father of the 
whole of humanity. Christ’s is the old theology, but a 
new life in the old theology. 


In like manner he took the doctrine of sacrifice. It is 


as old as humanity ; as widespread and universal as human- 


ity; not Jewish merely, but pagan also. He took it, and 
see what he did with it. If I could graphically depict the 
service in the Jewish Temple, it would shock our tastes and 
our sensibilities : the outer court filled with the lowing cat- 
tle and the cooing doves and the clinking money-changers, 
and the inner court with its altar and its bullocks led to 
the altar, and their throats cut, and the blood flowing down 
in great rivers gurgling under the Temple. We put all 
this away from us and say, This notion of sacrifice, it is a 


pagan notion, and the world is wellrid of it. But not so 


Christ, who took this sacrifice and poured a new life 
into it. He, as it were, said to himself, These thousands 
of men, yea, these millions, through all these thousands 
and thousands of years, would not have been offering sac- 
rifice in temples, pagan and Jewish, if there were not 
some sort of hunger which they were seeking to appease. 


This worship through sacrifice in pagan temple and in 


Jewish temple is the interpretation of the heart’s hunger 
for God, the real recognition of the fact of a chasm fixed 


‘ between God and the human soul, which sacrifice endeav- 


ors to bridge; I will show a better way. He took that 


word sacrifice, and gave it a new meaning. Henceforth it 


was to be, not sacrifice by man to appease God, but a sac- 


rifice on behalf of God to bring man to God; henceforth a 


sacrifice not brought on by fear of penalty from a wrathful — 


God, but sacrifice gladly offered through love for the 


whole world ; henceforth sacrifice, not by man for God, 
but by man for his fellow-man. By what he said, by what 


he did, by what he suffered, he put a new meaning into 


this word sacrifice. The altar, the rivers of blood, 
are all gone; the lowing of cattle and the cooing of 
doves are gone. All that is left of the bloody sacti- 
fice is to be found in the unbloody sacrifice of the 
mass, or the symbolic references to blood in our creeds 
and our hymns. But the great doctrine of sacrifice remains 
enlarged and enriched. Sacrifice means more to us than to 
ancient Greek or Hebrew. Because of Christ the mother 


sacrifices for her child as she never did before, and the 
patriot for his country; missionaries sacrifice themselves 
for the pagan and outcast; in every Christian church young 
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men and young women every Sabbath afternoon sacrifice 
their Sabbath rest in order that they may save and lift up ; 
above all, we recognize that the love of sacrifice is in the 
heart of God himself, and that Jesus Christ’s suffering is 
but the witness and testimony to the infinite love of God 
himself, who is the pourer-out of sacrifice for humanity’s 
sake. 

Similarly, Jesus Christ poured a new significance into 
all the common affairs of life. He took the drudgery out 
of life. 
bench, and entering into life by such door, he gave a 
sacredness to labor; walking with men in the common 
affairs of life, he touched them, and they grew golden with 
a new glory. How trivial seems our ordinary conversa- 
tion; how light and frail a thing it is! Rather, how 
divine and noble a thing! It is the divinest and noblest ! 
It is a great thing to stand before an audience of a thou- 
sand people and talk to them yourself, but it is a greater 
thing to stand face to face with one single human soul and 
talk with him. It isa great thing to stand here in this 
pulpit and be a preacher, and put into your hearts and 
minds some thoughts, and perhaps some inspiration, that 
you will carry away with you; but it is a diviner thing to 
stand face to face with one single soul in sorrow, in 
trouble, in perplexity, and interweave our experiences one 
with the other. Conversation! Read, when you go to your 
home, that story which was read here this morning—Christ’s 
conversation with the woman of Samaria—and see how out 
of a simple thing, a request for a drink of water, there 
sprang up that great conversational sermen on the water 
of life. It is a great thing to stand and interchange the 
life of one soul with another soul. That is what conversa- 
tion meant after Christ came and talked with men of the 
world. Or take service. We thought it a menial thing; 
and we still, many of us, think it a kind of menial thing. 
But Jesus Christ comes in from his weary and hot and 
dusty walk and finds no servant there to wash his feet, 
and no disciple is large enough and rich enough to offer 
to wash even his Master’s feet, and he waits while the 
twelve discuss whoa shall have the first place at the table. 
Here is Peter saying, I ought to have the first place, be- 
cause I am the rock on which the Church is founded ; and 
here is James saying, I ought to have the first place, be- 
cause I am a cousin of the Lord; and here is John saying, 
I ought to have the first place, because I'am the beloved 
disciple ; and here is Judas Iscariot saying, I ought to 
have the first place, because I am the treasurer and I carry 
the bag; and Christ silent, silent! You can see him 
_ pacing back and forth the floor, saying nothing until the 
debate is over, and the miserable question of precedence 
is settled, and they have taken their seats, and then you 
can see him laying off his outer garment and taking a 
_ basin of water and coming to one disciple after another to 
bathe their feet. Oh, after that Christ has waited on that 
- table it should be counted a divine thing to be a servant 

in a household! | 

Thus Christ puts new meaning into all life—into its the- 
ology, into its worship, into its common affairs ; and then 
he turns, and he says to us, This is what I have come to 
do: I have come to pour a new stream of life-current in 
the old channels; now you are to dothesame. “ He that 
believeth on me, out of his heart shall flow rivers of living 
_ water.” This is our second thought this morning. This 
mission of Christ is the mission of his disciples. This is 
the function of the Christian ministry. It is not to pro- 
pound systems of theology ; it is not to tear down old sys- 
tems, and it is not to build up new systems—it is to fur- 
nish the world with something that will supply the spiritual 
thirst of the world. It is to pour out rivers of living water. 
And if that is the function of the ministry, if the ministry 
understand that function, then the preaching will be per- 
petually changing, and the creeds changing, and the doc- 
trines changing. Men say, When will you get through 
discussing and debating theology? When will anything 
be settled? When shall we stop our quest for truth? 
And I answer, When we find a plummet deep enough to 
Sound the Infinite, and when we have eyes clear enough 
to measure the Eternal. A theology that has life in it is 
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a growing theology ; and a growing theology is a changing 
theology. Theology that has not life in it is a dead theol- 
ogy—that goes without saying—and of what use is a dead 
theology? The tree that does not change is a dead tree ; 
and the faith that does not change is a dead faith—that is, 
not faith at all. Life! that is what the world needs ; life in 
its thought, life in its emotions, life in its life; and to say 
to men, You must think only what the world thought in the 
sixteenth or seventeeth century, is to say to the world, You 
must not think at all. Christianity is not a lot of crys- 
tals put on the table to be examined; it is a parcel of 
seeds to be put in the ground and set to grow. That is 
Christ’s own figure. So it is the function of the Church 
to give life; the function of the Church so to have Christ 
in the heart of it that out of its heart there shall flow 
rivers of living water. All that the Church does ought to 
be done with this steadfastly and always in view. The 
Church is not an organization to entertain people; it is not 
an organization to provide them with safe and innocent 
amusements; it is not an organization to furnish substi- 
tutes for the theater ; it is an institution to furnish spirit- 
ual life. 

So, when you have a young men’s gymnasium, or work- — 
ing-girls’ club, or a Sunday-school, or a Penny Provi- 
dent Society, or a sewing-school, or whatever it may be, 
the end and office and object of it all should be this: the 
pouring out of a higher and a nobler and a diviner life 
into hearts that need it. If we are doing that, then we are 
doing our work, let the piping be what it may; and if we 
are not doing that, then we are not doing our work, let the 
piping be what it may. When I moved into my present 
house, I made inquiry about the plumbing, and I found it 
was all new and fresh and admirable; there was no fault 
to be found with it. But two or three weeks ago, in com- 


mon with some of the rest of my neighbors, I found when 


I turned the faucet I could not get any water; my plumb- 
ing system was all right, but there was a break somewhere 
in the main, and the connections were lost, and little 
good all the plumbing system did me. I think I have 
been in churches very much like my house: the plumbing 
system was admirable, but somehow they had lost their 
connection with the reservoir, and there was not any 
water; creed all right, ritual all right, preaching all right, 
music all right, preacher all right, but no water. How 
great have been the faults of the Church, and its follies, 
and its narrowness, and its bigotry, and yet, afterall, these 
thousands and thousands of men and women are, in the 
first place, themselves hungering after God, and, in the 
second place, are longing to give some knowledge of God 
to their fellow-men. We know—I speak to those of you 
who do not think much of the Church of Christ—we know 
how poorly we give that, we know how little we have to 
give, we know better than you how poor, how imperfect is 
our service ; but, nevertheless, there is in our hearts a love 
for God in Christ Jesus our Lord, and in our hearts there 
is a love for our fellow-men, and in our hearts there is a 
desire that what we have quaffed so poorly and so imper- 
fectly our neighbor may drink with larger and greater 
receiving. But itis not a church matter, nor a ministerial 
matter, merely ; it is a personal matter: “ He that believ- 
eth on me, out of his heart shall flow rivers of living 
water.” Many of you know what is the brightest and best 
gift that ever came into your house. Was it not the gift 
of the little baby? When the little child was laid in the 
mother’s arms, a new glow suffused her heart, and a new 
pride mantled on the brow of the father, because a new 
accession had come into the household. And the life lay 
not merely there in the cradle, it was a new life of love in 
the hearts of the parents; the mother had never known 
really what mother-love was until she gathered that baby 
to her breast ; the father never knew the meaning of 
father-love until he walked the floor some night sing- 
ing to that baby; and there was in them a new life 
of love and a new life of joy and a new life of hope, 
and, best of all, a new life of self-sacrifice; and that 
is what I mean when I say the father does not know what 
the word father means until he has walked a sleepless 
night with the baby in his arms. I think it is the father’s 
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privilege. And there is not one of us who cannot bring 
something of this life-'to our fellow-men; no matter how 


arid your life is, no matter how dull it is, no matter how | 
poor it is, it is possible for you to be the giver of life to 
He that believeth 
in me, out of his heart shall flow rivers of living water.” 
The soul that lives near the Eternal, the soul that is close — 


to him, the soul that is so close to him that the joy of God | 
he climbs to power, or in Rome he fawns upon a Cesar, or 


your neighbor ; /z/¢ to your neighbor. 


and the love of God and the hope of God trickle into his 
heart, shall be always a spring of living water to others, 
and the reflected light of God shall shine from his face, 
and the reflected love of God shall throb in his heart, and 
the reflected service of God shall be rendered by his open 
palm. Oh! double thanks to Him who comes, first of 


all, to give us the water of life that we may drink, and 


then gives us this great, great reward that we may do for 
others what He has done for us. 


% 


The Drama of Esther’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


I advise the Sunday-school teacher, in dealing with the 
lesson appointed for to-day, to disregard the passage 
selected by the Committee. To study this is like taking a 
party of travelers to St. Peter’s and giving all the hour, not 
to a large view of the cathedral, but to a minute examina- 
tion of some single pillar or selected mosaic. The book 
of Esther is not too widely known. 
dramatic in the Bible. In the strength and simplicity of 
character-drawing it is Shakespearean. 


teach its own lesson in its own way, as life does. 
sometimes been said, by way of criticism on this book, 
that the name of God does not appear in the book, and 
this has even been thought to be an indication that the 
story is not a religious story and that the book does not 
belong in the Bible. But this criticism is surely based on 
a very narrow notion of what constitutes religion. The 
book of Esther would be of value if it taught no other les- 
son than this, that religion is larger than our customary 
and conventional definitions, that a book may teach relig- 
ious truth without preaching, that a story may reveal God 
as life does, without mentioning him. 

I advise, then, the Sunday-school teacher to disregard 
the few verses selected by the Committee, and discard the 
notion of preaching a sermonette thereon. Instead, let him 
read this story over himself two or three times—often enough 
to possess himself fully of its contents. Let him get what 
light he can from accessible sources as to the time, place, 
and circumstance of the story. Let him, however, waste 
no time in discussing with his class these archzological 
details, but, having possessed himself of them, let him tell 
the story to his class as simply as the unknown historian 
has told it. Then let him, by questions skillfully framed, 
draw out from his pupils their moral judgments on the 
incidents in the drama and the characters who play the 
various parts. If he pursue this plan, he will find the 


story as religious as “ The Merchant of Venice,” and much — 
what is great and what little? The destiny of the Jewish 


in the same way. 

How the characters themselves, in their striking con- 
trasts, elicit (all the more because the historian makes no 
comments and draws no morals) our admiration or our 
reprobation : the sensual king, with his callous indifference 
to all moral considerations, his unchivalric soul untouched 
by the proud refusal of his queen to make an exhibition 
of her beauty before the drunken court, his unkingly will 
equally ready to sacrifice his subjects to the whim of one 
courtier, and to stimulate them to resistance and inflame 
his kingdom with a guasi civil war at the suggestion of 
another; Mordacai, with his Pharisaic conscience, intermixed 
with national pride, looking with undisguised contempt 
upon the royal favorite, a contempt inflamed into hate by 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for March 12, 1893.—Esther iv., 10-17; 
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The Christian Union 


a narrow patriotism and a religious intolerance, and yet 


The story is the most | 


Its significance - 
will be best understood by those who take the story as a — 
whole, who study it as a chapter out of real life, and let it 
It has 
- fault which was a virtue; she is disgraced for refusing to 
_ dishonor both herself and her king. 
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worthier far than the sycophantic fawning of the Persian 
courtiers about him ; Haman, the typical politician, all his 
vices more rank and gross because of the soil and atmos- 
phere of an Eastern court, and yet, in the essential ele. 
ments of his character, the same base, mean, unprincipled 
creature that lawless pride and ambition make of every 
conscienceless courtier, whether in the court of Ahasuerus 


in France he dances attendance upon a Bourbon, or in 


America he flatters the prejudices and inflames the 


passions of the populace—alike in Persia, Rome, France, 


and the United States, seeking his own aggrandizement, 


and often with a vaulting ambition that overleaps itself; 
Esther, a pure, true woman in a corrupt, false court, sur- 
rounded with lies and intrigues, yet keeping her woman- 
hood unspotted, dishonored by her kinsman in the very 
act by which he sought to honor her, in securing her a 
place in the royal harem, yet never degraded because never 
self-debased, reverencing her haughty yet godly kinsman, 


and in the critical hour evincing that gentle courage by 
_which woman has so often won great triumphs and worsted 


by her simplicity the most cunning devices of the most 


_ experienced schemers ; and finally the whole story turning, 
_ as so often the drama of real life does turn, on a seen- 


ingly insignificant incident—not less providential because 


the sacred historian, with Shakespearean-like reticence, 


says nothing of Providence—a sleepless king, and a chance 
selection by the unintentional reader of one chapter in the 
royal records necessary to bring the before unnoticed 
Mordecai to the favorable thought of the king whose life 
he has saved. : 

But if one must formulate lessons from this story, it is 
easy todo so. They are such as these: 

Virtue is not always justly rewarded in this life. Vashti 
is dismissed in disgrace from the royal household for a 


Another may disgrace me; but no one can truly dis- 
honor me but myself. Esther sent into the king's harem 
on a competitive trial for his affections is not truly dis- 
honored, since she does not lose her true womanly nature ; 


acts not of her own choice, but in obedience to laws and 
authority which she probably does not question and cer- 


tainly could not well disobey. . 
Abhor that which is evil, is a divine law. The spirit of 


Mordecai, who will not imitate the insincere adulation of 


those about him for the prosperous courtier, may be 


tainted by some unholy pride of race and of religion, but 


nevertheless commands our admiration. 
Self-seeking begets pride, pride wrath, wrath murder. 


The natural history of sin finds an apt illustration in the 


story of Haman. (Compare James i., 13, 14.) 
Self-sacrifice is the condition of the highest service. 


The will to sacrifice one’s self is the essence of heroism. 


There is a “higher law.” When love commands, law 
may be violated. Esther does well to go unto the king, 
although it is ‘not according to law.” | 

Hell is in the heart of the proud and the ambitious. 
*“ All this availeth me nothing, so long as I see Mordecai 
the Jew sitting at the king’s gate.” | 

Great crises are involved in little events. Who can tell 


people is changed by an hour of wakefulness, for one 


night, of one king. 


A wily schemer is no match for a pure, brave woman. 
The Lord is mindful of his own. He can deliver those 


who put their trust in him. 


Christian Endeavor Topics, Daily Readings : March 13— 
Foolishness of intemperance (Prov. xx., 1-10) ; March 14 
—Poverty of the drunkard (Prov. xxi., 17-23) ; March 15 
—Punishment of the drunkard (Prov. xxiii, 31-35); 
March 16—Let us who are of the day be sober (1 Thess. 
v., 8); March 17—Not in rioting and drunkenness (Rom. 
xiii., 8-14) ; March 18—No drunkards shall inherit (1 Cor. 
vi., 9-20); March 19—Temperance meeting (Prov. 
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The custom of improving the Lenten season 
Lenten Services by special religious services is becoming 

more and more frequent. We have seen many 
courses of such sermons, or lectures, but among the most inter- 
esting of all is that arranged by the Old South Church in Boston. 
The subjects are worthy of the consideration of other churches. 
The course is as follows: “ Christ and History,” the Rev. Wm. 
J. Tucker, D.D.; “ Christ and the Creeds,” the Rev. Amory H. 
Bradford, D.D.; 
Dyke, D.D.; “Christ and -Literature,” the Rev. T. T. Munger, 
D.D.; Christ and Society,” the Rev. F. G. Peabody, D.D.; 
“ Christ and the Eternal Life,” the Rev. George A. Gordon. The 
last lecture in this course was to have been delivered by Bishop 
Brooks, and when he accepted the invitation he said to Dr. 
Gordon, “ If I am not there, I will send you a message from the 
other world.” Many will wish that it were possible for the good 
Bishop to keep that promise. 


’ The last meeting of the Congrega- 
The Congregational Club tional Club of New York was sig- 
: nificant because it had a really live 
and interesting discussion of the well-worn temperance question. 
_ The speakers were the Rev. Dr. Ecob, of Albany; Dr. Albert 
Shaw, of the “ Review of Reviews ;” and Mr. A. Gustafson, 
author of “The Foundation of Death.” Dr. Shaw, in an in- 


structive address, described the temperance legislation of the. 


West, especially in the States of Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, and 


Minnesota, and the great advantages which are supposed to 


have resulted from the adoption of the patrol-limits in Minne- 
apolis, by which all liquor-selling is restricted to a small section 
of the city, and the residence portion protected from the saloon 
and its associated evils. Mr. Gustafson dealt largely with the 
reforms in Norway and Sweden, and contended that the Gothen- 
burg and Bergen plans for restricting the liquor traffic are not 
such a success as they have been imagined to be. Dr. Ecob 
appeared as the representative of Prohibition, and his address 
was one of the brightest which has been heard before the Club 
in many aday. Dr. Ecob’s style is as fine as that of James 
Martineau, and his wit as keen as a Damascus blade. Those 
who know him as an advanced liberal in theology have little 
idea what a Puritan he is in all that concerns life and conduct. 
His point was that the Prohibitionist is a conscience ; that his 
function is to continue agitation until those who are willing to 
compromise with sin shall see that the conflict can never be 
ended until it is ended in righteousness. He believes that the 
traffic in itself, and all encouragement of it, is asin. He took 
advanced ground concerning Christian duty, political duty, and 
even the granting of suffrage to woman; but his paper was so 
sweet and gracious, and the form of its presentation so charm- 
ing, that even those who differed from him gave it unstinted 
applause. It is a rare thing to have a temperance discussion 
both interesting and instructive, and this exceptional privilege 
was enjoyed by the Congregational Club at its last meeting. 


The Annual Convention of the New Jersey 
The Y.M.C.A. Young Men’s Christian Association, which 

has recently been held in Camden, was a 
model of its kind. It had a far truer appreciation of the real 
work which that Association is fitted to do than is usually found 
in such conventions. The topics for consideration were practi- 
cal, and had to do even more with the present life of young men 
than with the possibilities of the future. The address of the 
Hon. Elkanah Drake, in which he emphasized the necessity of 
brotherhood work among young men without homes, was well 
put and well received. Mr. A. H. Siegfried, as would be 
expected from a newspaper man, read a very strong paper on 
the relations between the press and Christian work; and a large 
place was made for the consideration of the leadership of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in moral reform. One 
speaker referred to the recent arrest of the Rev. Albert G. Law- 
son, D.D., of Camden, at the instigation of the partisans of the 
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Gloucester race-track, and declared that it was a shame that 


young men allowed ministers to do such work. He declared 


that the crusade against intemperance, impurity, and the gam- 
bling evil ought to be led by young men, and that the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations are specially fitted to be law and 
order leagues. The statement met with enthusiastic approval, 
and steps were taken looking toward something practical along 
those lines. We have long felt that the mission of the Y. M. 
C. A. was not so much in the direction of directly spiritual | 
activities, which field is already, in most places, sufficiently 
occupied by the churches, as in the way of leadership in the 
crusade against those forms of iniquity which are ruining young 
men, and with which young men are best fitted to contend. The 
New Jersey Association deserves credit for the initiation of 
what may be a distinct advance in reform work. 


The recent call of the Rev. Henry 
A. Stimson, D.D., to the pastorate 
of the Broadway Tabernacle in 
New York makes especially timely information concerning the 
church of which he is now pastor. Pilgrim Church is the 
strongest church of the denomination in the Southwest. Its 
membership is eight hundred and seventy. Its benevolent con- 
tributions, not counting those made by individuals, in the year 
1892 aggregated about $19,500, and its total receipts from all 
sources for the year were, in round numbers, $33,000. A study 
of its Manual shows an organization singularly well adminis- 
tered. The plan for raising benevolences is the envelope sys- 
tem, which accounts for the large contributions. We notice that 
the church has two Sunday-schools, one at noon and one in the 
afternoon, and that in every respect the spiritual and temporal 
management of the church indicates strong and wise ‘leader- 
ship. It is especially active in city mission work in St. Louis, 
and if Dr. Stimson accepts the call to New York he will be 
sadly missed by his fellow-laborers in that work. One feature 
of the Annual Directory of the church which we note and com- 
mend is the condensed reports of all departments of activity, 
which makes it possible for the whole membership to be well 
acquainted with what the church is doing. The predecessor of 
Dr. Stimson was the honored Rev. Dr. C. L. Goodell, under 
whom Pilgrim Church first rose to its position of leadership. 


Pilgrim Church, St. Louis 


One of the largest congregations in New 
England is that which worships in Tremont 
Temple, Boston. The Temple is located 
in the heart of the business section of the city, near to hotels 
and boarding-houses, and within easy reach of those who may 
desire to come in from the suburbs. The present pastor is Dr. 
Lorimer, who was pastor some years since, then went to Chicago, 
and has now returned to Boston. There are at least three great 
audiences in the Temple on Sundays, and all tax the capacity 
of the auditorium. The afternoon service is usually one of 
praise, and is rightly called one of the institutions of the city. 
The evening audiences are always immense, and followed by 
after-meetings for more direct and individual labor among the 
people. It has long seemed to us that Tremont Temple was 
most wisely located by our Baptist brethren. Why should there 
not be something like it in other cities? The church of which 
Dr. Joseph Parker is pastor in London does a similar work, but 
most churches flee when business pursues. Tremont Temple 
probably reaches as large a class of young people who have 
come to the city from the country, and must be near to their 
places of labor, as any other church in Boston, and probably in 
the country. 


The “ Examiner” has an interest- 
ing paragraph called “‘ A General 
Survey of Events in the Missionary 
World,” in the course of which is included a table of contribu- 
tions to Home and Foreign Missions, a part of which is taken 
from the last edition of Dr. Strong’s “Our Country.” The 
other parts, we are assured, are all from thoroughly trustworthy 
sources. The table, it will be observed, gives the name of the 
denomination, the number of its membership, its contributions 
to Home Missions, and its contributions to Foreign Missions. 


What the Denominations 
Give for Missions 


} 

. 
— 
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A careful study of this table will surprise many as to the relative 
work which is being done by the various churches : 


Member- Contrib. Home Contrib. Foreign 
Denomination. ship. Missions, 1891.* Missions, 1892. 

Presbyterian, 753.749 1,137,205 931,292 
Presbyterian, South.........e.see0-- 161,742 74,003 130,276 
Reformed (Dutch) 88,812 66,128 112.163 
United Presbyterian............... 101,858 111.644 114,636 
Cumberland Presbyterian.......... 160,185 27,216 20,430 
Reformed (German) .........-..0+++. 194,044 45,000 20,000 
Baptists, NOrthh. cece 780,000 633.267 569,172 
Bantiots, oe 1,100,000 244,334 114,325 
Free Baptists 86,297 13,073 28,173 
Seventh-Day Baptists..... ...... 9,000 4,857 6,000 
Methodist_Episcopal, North.... .. 2,236,463 573,750 725,307 
Methodist Episcopal, South....... 1,161,666 245,836 304,917 
Methodist Protestant.............. 147,6¢4 11,842 
Wesleyan Methodist.............. 18.000 20,000 3.000 
Protestant 470,076 657,018 275,6c0 
Evangelical Association...... .... 145,703 183,330 15,647 
United BrotheeRicccsccvcdsecscces. 199,709 38,653 25,000 
Miscellaneous 1,632,300 764,664 603,768 

Grand Total United States... 11,889,427 $6,717,558 $4,983,516 


* The contributions for Home Missions would be yet larger in 1892. 


The Presbytery of Elizabeth, N.J., on the 
An Interesting Case 7th of last month, by an almost unani- 
mous vote, advised the Session of the 


First Presbyterian Church, of which Dr. E. Kempshall is pastor, | 


to ordain Mr. Ira D. Wheeler a Ruling Elder, notwithstanding 
his inability to accept several articles of the Confession of Faith. 
The Presbytery declared that Mr. Wheeler's position did not 
indicate a want of sufficient acceptance of the doctrines of the 
Church. We are informed that Mr. Wheeler does not subscribe 
to those clauses of the Confession which treat of preterition, 
elect infants, and the absolute perdition of the heathen. Ten 
years ago this gentleman was elected a deacon, but declined the 
_ office because he could not subscribe to the Creed. His pastor, 
as reported in the “ Evangelist,” says: “ Mr. Wheeler is a thor- 
oughly conscientious man. There is no one in the Presbytery 
who loves his church more, who is more loyal to Presbyterian- 
ism, and, except perhaps some of the clergymen, who is more 
conversant with the Confession of Faith. He was willing to 
obey the call to the duty the church wished to impose upon him, 
if it was competent for him to be ordained with the declaration 
as to his unwillingness to subscribe to the sections of the Con- 
fession named.” What now will the General Assembly do with 
the Presbytery of Elizabeth, since it has distinctly declared that 
acceptance of prominent articles of the Confession need not be 
required of office-bearers in the Church? 


In our last issue we spoke of the call of 
the Rev. R. F. Horton, of London, to the 
leadership of a Forward Movement in 
London Congregationalism. By this it 
is not to be supposed that this denomination is behind others in 
such work, but only that a still more radical advance is pro- 
posed. Mr. Horton has finally decided to decline the call, in 
view of the almost universal feeling that he is situated where 
his influence for good is quite as great as it could be elsewhere. 
In stating his decision he outlined his idea of what should 
characterize the proposed Forward Movement. 
ideas were, he thought, involved in the proposed Forward 
Movement church: First, a central place of worship—a place 
which should be to the Independents of England what West. 
minster Abbey and St. Paul’s are to the Establishment; second, 
a central pulpit, in which should be heard the strongest voices 
of the denomination; third, a central mission, which should be 
a definite and prolonged effort to bring back the vast uncared- 
for masses to God ; fourth, a Church Aid agency, which should 
stretch out its hands to the weaker churches and to such institu- 
tions as the various University Settlements ; and, fifth, a Train- 
ing-School for social and philanthropic work. This is a noble 
outline,and describes what is needed in New York quite as 
much as in London. It should be said that in the Forward Move- 
ment which is led by Hugh Price Hughes and Mark Guy 
Pearse, whose center is St. James Hall, the Wesleyans are 
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already doing much of what Mr. Horton desires to see done by 
the Congregationalists. 


New movements of religious thought are 
no longer novelties, and yet the latest 
oO which has come to our knowledge has in 
it elements somewhat unique. The Rev. John Page Hopps 
until recently was pastor of a Unitarian chapel in Leicester, 
England, and is now a pastor in London. He has been known 
as a very suggestive and stimulating thinker, with a decidedly 
mystical quality in his thinking, and he has also been suspected 
of having strong leanings toward modern Spiritualism in some 
of its higher forms. Of his earnestness, ability, and enthusi- 
asm there has never been doubt. He has recently caused to be 
printed as an advertisement in the London “ Christian World” 
a shortened form of what he calls “The Ideal” or “Our 
Father’s ” Church. He thinks that the time has come for a con. 
structive effort on the part of those who are longing for the 
deepest truth. The paper is divided into six parts: First,“ The 
Need ;” second, “ The Testimony ;” third, “ The Unfolding ;” 
fourth, “ The Consequences ;” fifth, “The Work;” and, sixth, 
“The Uses.” We quote almost entire the article on “ The Tes. 
timony :” 
Our Father’s Church is based on the perception and practical application of 


these seven guiding principles, though its members are not pledged to the entire- 
verbal acceptance of them: 
(a) The Fatherhood of God, who is the inmost, uplifting life of all things. 
_ (6) The Brotherhood of Man for sympathy and service. 
(©) The ceaseless development and adv ance of the human race by struggle. 
and possession, sorrow and joy, death and life. 
(@) The establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven everywhere upon the 
earth. ° 
(ec) The unreserved recognition of the secular world as containing all sacred. 
things. 
(f/f) The unceasing inspiration of man by God. 
(g) The constant communion of kindred spirits in and between the unseen. 


and the seen. 

Mr. Hopps declares that these truths do not suggest a new sect, 
but the reverse—a society of kindred spirits, who, in testifying 
to universal facts and truths, call the attention of the churches 
to that which is at the heart of them all. He says “Our 
Father’s Church ” does not expect uniformity of belief; it must 
always be free and progressive; its work is to be at present 
chiefly in the line of influence; “ it is quite conceivable that the 
free spiritual church of the scattered strangers is precisely what 
is needed now.” Its uses are chiefly in the line of bringing into 
fellowship, comradeship, and love those who hold to these essen-. 
tial truths, but who are now far apart and ignorant of one 
another. This is a beautiful ideal, no doubt, and has in it ele- 
ments worthy of study, but its defect seems to us fatal. Mr. 
Hopp’s ideas are all derived from the teachings of Christ, and yet 
the personal Christ as Master and Lord finds no place in his pro-. 
gramme. We fear that this new church will, in the end, be added 
to the long list of beautiful dreams which earnest souls have 
imagined would bring nearer to the heart of humanity the. 
eternal truths, but which truths, after all, have been better stated 
by the Master from Nazareth than by any who have tried to 
improve upon his teaching. 


Is Christianity One of the most unique discussions which 


“Played Out’? a8 found its way into public print for many — 


years has just come to an end in England. 


Mr. Buchanan's “ Wandering Jew ” was the exciting cause. In 


that Mr. Buchanan expressed sympathy with Christ, and called 
his teaching “counsels of perfection,” having no reference to 


_ the actual world and the present struggles of humanity. The 


book had been out but a little while when the controversy began. 
We quote a few sentences from various writers. The President 
of the Secular Society exclaims: “If Christianity is not played 
out as to its beneficence, it is as to its intelligibility.” A work- 
ingman writes: ‘“ To me it seems as reasonable to ask, Is water 
a failure? as to ask, Is Christianity a failure? Weall admit the 
healing and cleansing properties of water, and yet I have known 


' persons to whom water is a total failure, for the simple reason 


that they fail to use it.” Ben Tillett, the labor agitator, says: 
“ Christianity is not played out as an altruistic conceptioao. If 
so, to be logical, all the fundamental principles of conduct are 
played out.” Tillett has no love for the Church as such, and 
that leads him to say further: “Christianity is not played out. 
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because there has hardly yet been a practical experiment of its 
unselfish teachings.” It should be-said just here that Ben 
Tillett, with all his extravagance as an agitator, is a devoted 
Christian, and a deacon in a Congregational church in East 
London. Mr. Bramwell Booth, writing from the Salvation Army 
Headquarters, quotes from his father, saying: “ The Christianity 
that is played out is that which was never worked in.” He adds: 
« Even if men reject the Christ of yesterday, what of the Christ 
of to-day? Multitudes of men declare that he has power to give 
release from the thralldom of sin, to destroy the love of it, and 
to give in exchange eternal restoration to the likeness and favor 
of the Father; that he is doing this, and has done it, for them. 
For them, at least, Christianity is not a played-out thing.” The 
ministers also have taken up the discussion, and the pulpits have 
rung with defenses of the faith. The upshot of the whole matter 
seems to be that, however much men may attempt to get rid of 
the historic Christ, with his miracles and supernatural birth and 
resurrection, all are compelled to acknowledge that there is a 
power in the world doing the very things which Christians believe 
to be signs of the presence and power of Him whom they love 
to call “the Living Christ.” 


Gleanings 


—We have received from a friend in Cleveland, O., a check 
for two hundred dollars as a gift to the Hampton Institute, and 
have forwarded the generous contribution to General Armstrong. 

—At the regular meeting of the New York Presbytery last 
week the question of acting on the General Assembly’ S Over- 
tures relating to Revision of the Confession was laid over until 
the March meeting. 

—During the last twenty years a little more than $53,000,000 
has been spent in restoring cathedrals and churches in England, 
and more than $48,000,000 has been spent in building new 
churches. In London alone more than $4,000,000 has been 
expended in building and restoring churches. 

—The Rev. Dr. Edward L. Clark, formerly pastor of the 
Church of the Puritans in this city, who has tendered his resig- 
nation to the Presbytery, has sent in an application for member- 
ship in the West Suffolk Conference of Congregational Ministers 
in Boston, Dr. Clark expects to take an extended trip through 
Italy and Greece, leaving New York in April. 

—The Rev. Dr. John Fox, the pastor of the leading Presby- 
terian church in Allegheny City, has received a unanimous call 
to the pastorate of the Second Presbyterian Church, at Clinton 
and Remsen Streets, Brooklyn, which has been vacant since 
the death of the Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke, about two years 
ago. Dr. Fox, although only forty years old, has been in the 
ministry nearly twenty years. Itis Cary ‘expected that he 
will accept the call. 

—The Boston “ Herald” says it has learned from a high 
source that Dr. Huntington, of New York, has refused to allow 
his name to be used as a candidate for the Massachusetts bish- 
- opric to succeed Phillips Brooks, and that, if elected, he will not 
accept the office. It adds that it is understood that the support- 
ers of Dr. Huntington will divide between Dr. Greer and Dr. 
Gailor, with the probability that the latter will receive a large 
number of votes of the adherents of Dr. Huntington. 

—The railroad branch Y. M. C. A. reports the following 
statistics for the year 1892: Total attendance for all meetings at 
the Madison Avenue building, 166,128; car 238, Mott Haven, 
39,036; West Seventy-second Street, 81,471; ; West Shore de- 
partment, 71,625; grand total, 358,293; average, 991; Sunday 
average, 564. For 1891 the grand total was 285 899, the average 
788, and the Sunday average 469. The total membership is 

2,462. Of these there are 342 brakemen, 192 engineers, 174 
firemen, 168 conductors, and 613 clerks. 

—Missionaries and teachers connected with the Congrega- 
tional national benevolent societies will be glad to know that the 
Chicago Theological Seminary opens its rooms to them and 
their families during the World's Fair at twenty-five per cent. 
discount from the rates charged others. In behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Seminary, Treasurer H. W. Chester has 
written to all the societies that all who are under commission by 
these societies and the immediate members of their families will 
have one-fourth discount for rooms during the Exposition. 

—The Rev. Dr. Henry Preserved Smith, who was recently 
Suspended from the ministry by the Cincinnati Presbytery for 
teaching doctrines similar to those for which Dr. Briggs was 
tried by the New York Presbytery, has seen copies of a dispatch, 
Sent from Cincinna'i after Dr. Briggs had visited him, in which 
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it was stated that their conference was for the purpose of plan- 
ning a secession from the Presbyterian Church in case the Gen- 
eral Assembly decides against them. He says: 


The dispatch is entirely without foundation. Dr. Briggs’s visit to Cin- 
cinnati was simply a friendly and personal visit to me. No conference was had 
as to concerted action. There was no agreement to secede and form a new 
Church in case the General Assembly decided against Dr. Briggs. Dr. Briggs 
gave no assurances about Union Seminary, nor did I agree to carry Lane over 
to the new Church. Neither Dr. Briggs nor myself has assurances from the 
larger congregations in New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, or any point whatever 
Dr. Briggs did not say that his opponents were preachers without charges, 
while he was heartily supported by the pastors and churches who would go with 
him. Nor did I say the same was the case in Cincinnati. 


—At the twenty-seventh annual Convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of the State of New York, held 
in Saratoga last week, there were 514 delegates in attendance, 
representing 148 Associations, with a total membership of 40,000. 
The growth and present condition of the Associations in the 
United States, as stated by E. B. Monroe, of New York, Chair- 
man of the Internal Committee, is as follows: In 1866 there 
were 63 Associations, 12,498 members, 12 secretaries, prop- 
erties valued at $90,000, and 34,000 volumes in libraries. Now, 
27 years later, there are 1,373 Associations, 220,000 members, 
1,192 secretaries, 472,000 volumes in libraries, and properties 
valued at $12,878,595. The present total annual expenditures 
for maintenance amount to $2,000 000. There are Associations 
in 38 States and Territories. The new officers of the State 
Associations are: President, James Stokes, of New York; Vice- 
Presidents, G. F. Harvey, of Saratoga, D. C. Hurd, of Utica, 
and J. B. Squires, of Buffalo; Secretaries, W. B. Street, of 
Watertown, and F. A. Adams, of Rochester University. The 
next annual meeting willl be held in Jamestown, on Chautauqua 
Lake. 

—We have received the following note from the Rev. Dr. 
Barrows, of Chicago. Mr. Beecher’s birthday is to be observed 
in Brooklyn bya special commemorative service under the auspices 
of the Brooklyn Institute, on Saturday evening, June 24. We 
think Dr. Barrows’s suggestion an admirable one. The 25th 
of June will afford an excellent occasion for reviewing the prog- 
ress of religious thought during Mr. Beecher’s lifetime, and 
pointing out the grounds of hope for a larger, more catholic, and 
more vital Christianity in the future than that of the Puritan 
churches, whose contribution to Christian thought and life was 
indeed great, but did not consummate God’s work in the world - 


I have been thinking, on this anniversary of Lincoln’s birth, of some striking 
points of similarity between Lincoln and Henry Ward Beecher. Both,in a 
general way, were men of the people; both received a large part of their training 
in the West; both were leaders in the greatest of American reforms; both were 
men of great sympathy, humor, humanity; both attained a marvelous hold on 
the hearts of the people; both were martyrs. Mr. Beecher’s last years justify 
one in calling himamartyr. Is not the time coming when there is to be a wide 
celebration of Mr. Beecher’s birthday, June 24? I propose that those Ameri- 
can ministers who hold Mr. Beecher in esteem as the greatest of American 
preachers and reformers should make his life, teachings, character, and ser- 
vices the themes of sermons on Sunday, June 25, of the present year. Will you 
ask for responses to this suggestion ? 


% 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

— Robert C. Hallock was installed as pastor of the Park Church, Brooklyn, 
on Thursday of last week. 

—W. J. Tate, of Windsor Locks, Conn., accepts a call tothe Union Evan- 
gelical Church, Brightwood (Springfield), Mass. 

—J. Brainerd Thrall resigns the pastorate of the First Church, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, to take effect May 1. 

—J.G. Taylor, pastor of the church in Melrose Highlands, Mass., for six- 
teen years, has resigned. 

—Charles S. Macfarland, Melrose, Mass., has become assistant pastor of 
Maverick Church, East Boston. 

—W. M. Cleveland resigns the pastorate of the church in Harwinton, Conn. 

—H. B. Greene, of Fairhaven, Mass., accepts a call from Hartford, Vt. 

—J. L. Jenkins, formerly of the First Church of Pittsfield, Mass., has re- 
ceived a call from the State Street Church of Lewiston, Me. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—W. A. Hitchcock, of the Princeton Seminary, accepts a call from Charlton, 
—A.G. Lane, of the First Church of Cheyenne, Wyoming, accepts a call to 
Fremont, 

—J. W. Flagg, of Hope Church, South Framingham, Mass., accepts a call 
from the Foxboro’ Congregational church. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—George A. Cleaveland, Baptist, Melrose, Mass., has resigned. 

—C. D. Swett, Baptist, Melrose, Mass., has resigned. 

—W. J. Leggitt, pastor of the Dutch Reformed church in Belleville, N. J., 
has resigned. 

—J. P. Curtiss, of Boone, Ia., accepts a call to the Universalist church of 
Junction City, Kan. 

—S. H. Battin, rector emeritus of Christ Church (P. E.), Jersey City, N. J., 
died on February 23. 

—C.L. Paddock, of the Universalist church “ Camden, Me., accepts a call 


Macedon, N. Y. 


—Orville Coats, of the First Baptist Church of Pittsfield, Mass., his re- 
signed. 
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Books and Authors 


Survival of the Righteous’ 


A remarkable book has recently emanated from the 
Genevan school of divines, the school of Vinet, Amiel, and 
Naville. It presents in the fullest way all the best that 
has been said upon the subject of the conditional immor- 
tality of man. We give our readers as much of a résumé 
of the work as ourspaceaffords. Objections and difficulties 
in this matter will occur to the reader. They arise partly 


from our limited presentation, partly, perhaps, from the 


subject itself. An English translation, somewhat condensed, 

has appeared from the able pen of Mr. Frederick Ash 
Freer. Dr. Petavel-Oliff’s vast learning cannot be com- 
pressed within a few lines. We proceed to the argu- 
ment of the book. In the theology of the destiny of the 
soul after death there are three rival theories: (1) Tradi- 
tional dogma, which is the same essentially for Protestants 
and Romanists; for the Romish doctrine of purgatory is 
a subterfuge from logical conclusions, an attempt to recon- 
cile this dogma with the second theory, which is that of (2) 
Universalism, including the idea of future probation, res- 
toration final or progressive ; and, lastly, there is (3) Condi- 
tionalism, theosophic, facultative, evolutionary, and Chris- 
tian. The advantage which conditionalism now possesses 
is that in it meet the four great intellectual currents of the 
present day—Biblical theology, rational theology, post- 
Kantian philosophy (both transcendental and evolutionary), 
and ethical theology. 

Just what Christian conditionalism is M. Petavel-Oliff 
defines in what may be understood to be the thesis of his 
great work. ‘ Man, who is heir presumptive of Immor- 
tality, will not ascend the throne without fulfilling the con- 
dition, entering into communion with Jesus Christ and 
walking in his footsteps.” The notion of a natural, inde- 
feasible immortality of the soul is not based upon pure 
reason, the teaching of the Bible or of the earliest Chris- 
tian writers. It came into Christianity with Platonism ; 
it is pagan, and irretrievably pantheistic. Confusion has 
arisen from assigning two meanings in the reading of the 
Bible and in theology to the word death. Death means 
one only thing—cessation of life. In order to accommo- 
date Christian Scriptures and theology to pantheistic Pla- 
tonism from the Orient, it became necessary to read another 
meaning, ¢. ¢., separation, into “death.” As the hell of 
dogmatic theology was rebuilt out of the materials of 
ancient pagan Tartarus, so pagan philosophy, in the vest- 
ments of a Christian dogma, taught that death, which is 
cessation of life for all else, is for man not a cessation, 

but a perpetuation, of life—not less life but more, endless, 
and in awfulest agonies. In fact, no one believes in this 
hell, though many honestly and piously try to do so, and 
suppose they have succeeded. Had they done so, could 
they go about the affairs of this world happy, cheerful, or 
even tranquil? No, their hearts would becrushed. Chris- 
tian conditionalism frankly accepts the old doctrinal dic- 
tum, Man was created able not to die in order that he might 
become not able to die. ‘ Man is a candidate for immor- 
tality. Perpetual life becomes the portion of the man who 
by faith unites himself to God. The immortalization of 
man is the purpose of the divine incarnation. The life of 
the obstinately wicked is transitory ; even though prolonged 
beyond the tomb, it must be finally extinguished.” In 
addition are Rothe’s words: “It is no longer maintained 
that the human soul possesses immortality by virtue of a 
. supposed simplicity of substance.” Yet the metaphysical 
argument for essential immortality has always said the 
soul is a spiritual substance—a spirit. A spirit is indi- 
visible, indissoluble, cannot disorganize, decay, or perish. 
Therefore the soul is immortal. But though indissoluble, 
it might die away as the wind, or a wave, or a current of 
force fails, ceases. Also, if absolutely eternal, the soul 
always was, hence was eternally pre-existent. But there 
cannot be two eternals. Eternal is an attribute of the 


l1Le Probléme de ?Immortalité. Par E. Petavel-Oliff. 2 Tomes. Fisch- 
bacher, Paris. 
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Infinite. The soul, if essentially immortal, would be God, 
and God the soul. But were all this true, still absolute 
immortality could not, upon theistic grounds, be asserted, 
because, as Aquinas and Descartes have shown, God can 
return to nothingness that which he called up from noth. 
ingness, and modern theosophy reminds us that even im- 
perishability of substance does not necessitate perpetuity 
of the individual. The bubble bursts and sinks back into. . 
the ocean. Lotze remarks, “ There is no need for the sou] 
to be immortal.” Take the ontological argument. It is 
urged that to every idea there is a corresponding reality, 
We think of immortality absolute, therefore we must be 
forever immortal. On the contrary, reality does not imply 
personal possession ; your idea of $100,000 000 does not 
make you worth $100,000,000. This argument proves 
only immortality somewhere anf generally possible. 
Take the teleological argument. It would seem that the 
unfinished work of a human life, its idea of compensation, 
its aspirations, design in nature, and all those things Words. 
worth touches upon in his great Ode, assure us all of unend- 
ing life. But in nature some creatures degenerate into 
extinction, as Professor Drummond points out in his famil- 
iar book, ‘“‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” The 
analogy, it is true, goes for something, but the change of 
the grub into the butterfly assures not the butterfly of a. 
life unending. In short, we conclude that pure reason 
gives grounds for belief in the survival of the soul after 
death, but not in that survival as universal and perpetual. 
Moreover, pain, unless remedied, always leads to death. 
Of the lexical argument, which is very strong, we say 
little because of the difficulty of reproducing the Hebrew 
and Greek. The author shows that the words in the Old — 
and New Testaments describing death, the death of the 
wicked, and so forth, mean absolute extinction and not 
separation for a life of endless torment. Nowhere in 
the Bible can be found the phrase “immortal soul.” 
God said to Adam, “In the day thou eatest thereof, 
thou shalt surely die.” Satan ‘taught absolute immor- 
tality, saying, “‘ Ye shall zo¢ surely die.”s#¢God had not 
said, “* You shall die only in body, while your soul shall live: 
forever in that death which I shall afterwards call hell.” 
He said, “‘ You—you yourself—shall szveZy (positively) per- 
ish, cease to exist.” 
In Christian teaching we have confounded life with 
good, with happiness, and death with suffering and sin. 
Moses definitely separates them, in austere contempt for a 
fatuous optimism. ~“‘I have set before you this day life 
and good, and death and evil.”” We may accept the testi- 
mony of so conservative a teacher as the late Dr. Franz 
Delitzsch—* There i nothing in all the Bible to imply 
native immortality.” The teaching of the New Testament 
is that God only hath immorality, that, ‘as the Father 
hath life in himself, even so ha‘h he given to the Son to 
have life in himself ;” and Jesus says, “ As the living 
Father hath sent me, and I live because of the Father, so 
he that eateth of me shall live because of me, I came 
that men might have life.’ Jesus teaches also that im- 
mortality is conditioned, for he says, ‘‘ This do, and thou 
shalt live ;” and St. John says of his Gospel, ‘‘ These things 
were written that ye might have life.” In the New Testa- 
ment the wicked are tares or chdff utterly consumable. 
The wicked are destroyed both “ body and soul in hell.” 
For the ordinary New Testament word for destroy is the 
same as our word abolish, exterminate. Jesus teaches 
again and again that the saved will be (relatively) few. 
Modern Universalism corrects Jesus, and says all will be 
saved—or a/most all! This is the result of taking for 
granted the Platonic notion of absolute immortality and 
reading it into Christianity. But Olshausen reminds us 
that “the doctrine of the immortality of the soul is not to 
be found in the Bible, nor even its name.” 7 
The earliest Fathers teach conditionalism simply. We 
cannot give the cotena for want of space, but not a link is 
wanting: Barnabas, 90 a.D.; Clement, 100; Ignatius, 
115; Pastor of Hermes, 150; Polycarp, 155; Didacha, 
150; Justin Martyr, 164; Epistle to Dognetus, 165; 
Tatian, 172; Theophilus, 186; Irenzus, 197; Clement 
Alex., 220; Arnobius, 310; and, above al], Athanasius, 
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73, the orthodox champion, teaches the final extinction 
of the wicked. 

But we hasten to a close, without attempting to give Dr. 
Petavel-Oliff’s explanation of texts which seem to tell 
against him. He insists at length upon sacramental and 


ethical union with Jesus as the sole condition of eternal 


life, as the only means whereby we may partake in the 
benefits of his Passion. This appears to be union with 
the historic Jesus. In case we read aright, we incline 
to ask Dr. Petavel-Oliff if final extinction will be the 
fate of all who have not heard of the historic Jesus? Is 
it not written, “‘ He that doeth the will of God abideth 
forever ? 

In all our theories about the “ last things ” we find diffi- 
culties. ‘‘ God shall be all in all.” 
ment in the traditional sense mean eternity of evil? This 
is tee dualism of the Manichees. It is self-contradictory ; 
it blots out God. ‘No doubt many minds will find relief 
in conditional immortality as expounded by Dr. Petavel- 
Oliff. The strength of his argument lies, after all, in Bib- 
lical theology, which we have but faintly indicated. 


Morocco as Jt Is. By Henry Bonsal, Jr. (Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York.) We some time ago gave our readers an 
account of the extremely dramatic diplomatic incident which 
occurred when Sir Charles Euan Smith, after having been delayed 
almost interminably by the Sultan of Morocco, with whom he 
was trying to negotiate a commercial treaty on the part of Great 
Britain, at last lost his patience and tore up before the face of 
the Sultan the fraudulent draft of the treaty which the latter 
was trying to substitute for the paper he had already agreed to 
sign. Mr. Bonsal was in Morocco at the time of this incident, 
and tells the story and the whole history of the negotiations with 
great fullness. The impression he leaves is that, while the Brit- 
ish Ambassador acted with firmness and intrepidity in the midst 
of the greatest possible personal danger, yet he had not pre 


viously shown as much moderation and diplomatic patience as a 


man should use who was intrusted with so very important a 
mission. Mr. Bonsal’s book has distinct importance as dealing 
with a subject of which comparatively little is known, but which 
is growing in international interest day by day. He confirms 
the impressions of the ferocity and barbarity of the natives in 
Morocco as recently pictured by Mr. Hall Caine in at least one 
novel and several short stories. For centuries Morocco has cut 
itself off by every means from intercourse not only with Chris- 
tian Europe, but with other Mohammedan nations. In the past 
it was the policy of Great Britain to encourage this attitude, and 
it is only of late years that this policy haschanged. The French, 


who now occupy neighboring territory, have an immense interest ~ 


in the future of Morocco, and would no doubt embrace any 
opportunity to conquer the country if the other Powers would 
permit. The importance of Morocco in the international poli- 
tics of Europe comes not only from its position as commanding 
the entrance to the Mediterranean opposite Gibraltar, but also 
from its great fertility as a grain-producing country. Great 
Britain has every reason to encourage trade relations with Mo- 


rocco, and if only the Sultan and his advisers were not held 
back by the fanatical ignorance and prejudice of the people at- 


large, such relations might easily be established. In that case 
even the United States would have a strong interest in the 
Matter, as her grain exportation would be seriously diminished. 
_ As a narrative of personal adventure, Mr. Bonsal’s book is excit- 
ing and full of incident. Its style is that of the newspaper cor- 
respondent, and, from the literary point of view, it would have 
been greatly improved by a careful revision. Typographical 
errors are more common than is usual in books sent out by this 
publishing house. 


A very charming and promising poet is Mr. Norman A. 
Gale, the young English writer whose two volumes, “* A Country 
Muse” and « A June Romance,” have secured the attention of 
the people in England who are always alert to discover promis- 
Ing literary talent. The latest volume from the hand of Mr. 

ale isa new series of poems under the title he has already 
used, 4 Country Muse. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 
As the title indicates, the verse is distinctly pastoral in charac- 
ter, and its charm lies in its simplicity, smoothness, and in the 
Country atmosphere which hangs about it. There are touches 
of the old-time English lyrical quality. Mr. Gale is not afraid 
of expressing emotion and passion with rural directness and 

nkness, and he is especially happy in putting the old-time 
themes, so familiar in English pastoral verse, to new tunes. Per- 
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haps the quality of his work will be best indicated by quoting 
“The Country Faith :” 
Here in the country’s heart 
Where the grass is green, 


Life is the same sweet life 
As it e’er hath been. 


Trust in a God still lives, 
And the bell at morn 

Floats with a thought of God 
O’er the rising corn. 


God comes down in the rain, 
And the crop grows tall— 

This is the country faith, 
And the best of all! 


The latest addition to the series of English Poets now coming 
from the press of Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons (New York), 
under the general title of The Muses Library, is devoted to the 
Poems of Edmund Waller, and is edited by Mr. G. Thorne 
Drury. This edition of Waller was needed, and the work has 
been very carefully done. Pope spoke of Waller as having es- 
pecially the quality of smoothness, but he had many other 
qualities as well; among them a certain vigor and directness 
which indicate a strong original impulse expressing itself in a 
very artificial age. Many of Waller’s verses were written for 
occasions, and have the limitations, and at times the triviality, 
which are apt to beset poets under such circumstances ; but when 
this is said, it must be remembered that intermingled with these 
occasional verses there are many lyrics of the most musical and 
poetic quality. The lines “Go, Lovely Rose” and “On a 
Girdle” occur to everybody whenever the name of Waller is 


mentioned, and were long ago accepted as illustrations of the 


exquisite quality of the best English lyrical verse. Waller’s place 
in the development of English poetry is an important one, and 
while all students will not agree with the critical importance 
which Mr. Goss attaches to his influence, none will under- 
estima‘e the charm and vigor which, at his best, lifted Waller 
above the ranks of the minor poets. This volume, like its pred- ° 
ecessors, is very attractive in form. 


The attractive series of illustrated lives of English celebrities 


of the last century, mostly literary, now coming from the press 


of Charles Scribner’s Sons (New York), receives an important 
addition in the volume on Dean Swift and His Writings, by 
Gerald P. Moriarty, which, within the moderate compass of three 
hundred pages, tells the story of one of the greatest men of the 
eighteenth century. For many reasons Swift is one of the most 
interesting figures in English literature. In native force and 
genius he was perhaps the most gifted man of his time, but he 
was in a measure circumscribed and defeated by his tempera- 
ment. The current of his personal force and his talent, instead 
of flowing in a single channel and with increasing force, was 
diverted in many directions, and at last lost itself in barren, 
sandy wastes. In addition to his great talent, Swift’s life pos- 
sesses also the interest which always attaches to mystery. His 


relations with two devoted and gifted women have long been 


one of the enigmas of literary history. On the political side, 
also, his contact with his time was intimate and influential ; 
while the tragedy of his later years, and, indeed, of his life 
viewed as a whole, gives his history the deepest human interest. 
In this volume this story is succinctly and, on the whole, very 
well told, and the book, like its predecessors in the same series, 
is enriched with a number of very interesting portraits. 


The most recent anthology of English verse bears the attract- 
ive title of A Paradise of English Poetry, selected and 
arranged, in two very handsome volumes, by Mr. H. C. Beech- 
ing. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) These two spacious vol- 
umes cover the whole field of English verse, and not only 
include selections of a lyrical character, but long representative 
extracts from the more elaborate English poems. The volumes 
are classified under such titles as Love, Home, Affections and 
Friendship, Patriotism, Art, Romance, Nature, Pastorals, Death, 
etc., and the selection bears evidence of the editor’s thorough 
familiarity with the great field which he traverses, and also of 
his possession of a very catholic taste. The volumes are a 
treasury of the noblest and most melodious verse, and may well 
serve both as an introduction to the study of English poetry 
and as a companion for those leisure moments in which most 


busy people nowadays find their only opportunity of keeping up 


their acquaintance with the great singers. 


The story of Sir Edwin Arnold’s new dramatic poem, 4d- 
zuma ; or, The Fapanese Wife, hasits resemblances to “ Othello,” 
but ends not in the murder but the suicide of the faithful wife, 
who sees no other way of clearing her fair name in her husband’s 
eyes. The villain is very Iago-like indeed, and his villainy is 
ingenious and ruthless. The individual and national character- 
istics are not, however, as well brought out in him—indeed, he 
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seems to be rather the conventional stage type of villain than 
distinctly Japanese—as in the sweet and loving Adzuma and the 
manly though fiery and jealous husband, both of whom are Jap- 
anese to the finger-tips. There is nothing prettier in the way of 


writing in the play than the legend of the pre-natal existence of — 


the two lovers as eagle and snake. The idyls and lyrics intro- 
duced are charming. In the blank verse of the main narrative 
there is occasional halting, and here and there a tendency to 
prolixity. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


No one can read ten pages in Miss Mary S. Thompson’s 
Rhythmical Gymnastics without being struck with the charm of 
her literary style with its store of anecdote, and, more than all, 
with the original idea of the work itself. We commend it par- 
ticularly to public speakers who have the bad trick of getting 
out of breath. Miss Thompson gives a course of vocal and 
physical exercises, with plain directions that many, both men and 
women, will, we feel sure, no sooner see than proceed to put in 
practice. (Edgar O. Werner, New York.) 


Very pretty books indeed are the two little volumes in the 
new Edgewood Edition of Dream Life and The Reveries 
of a Bachelor, which are published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 


(New York), at 75 cents each, and which, in their attractiveness, | 
strike a high standard of tasteful publication at a very low price. | 


* 


Novels and Tales 


Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote’s Zhe Chosen Valley is a tale of 
the far West, having for its central point of interest a dispute 
about the building of an irrigation dam. There are clear-cut 
American and Scotch characters, a clever contrast between a 
faithful, thorough engineer and a “hustling” American busi- 
ness man, a pretty love story, and an atmosphere of action and 
incident. The nove) will compare favorably with Mrs. Hallock’s 
former work. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

Of Mr. Edmund Gosse’s Secret of Narcisse the “ Saturday 
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which fairly deserves a place beside that of Mr. Page, Mr. 
Harris, Mr. Edwards, and Irwin Russell. Miss Stuart knows 
both the cabin and the house side of the old plantation life thor. 
oughly. She has a gentle but warm humor, and delights in the 
old-time faithful negro. Perhaps the very best of her stories is 


_ the Christmas tale lately published in “ Two Tales” and not ip. 
_ cluded in this volume, but “ A Golden Wedding” is almost as 


good. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 
The Grand Chaco is a boy’s story, by George Manville Fenn, 


_ which is well worth the reading of those maturer readers who 


still enjoy adventure and stories of life in the wilds. The heroes 
of this book go in a boat up the Paraguay River, into absolutely 
virgin forests. Their leader is a hunter for orchids and natural 
curiosities. Their mishaps and strange adventures do not seem 
impossible, and the tale, though exciting, is free from the un. 
wholesome sensationalism which we have noted in some of Mr. 
Fenn’s novels. ‘“Shaddy,” the wise though ugly woodsman 
who guides the party, is an original and amusing creation. (Tait, 


% 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. T. W. Parsons’s translation of the “ Divine Comedy,” 


Sons & Co, New York.) 


- comprising the entire work except a portion of the “ Paradise,” 


Review ” has well said that it resembles some delicately fin-— 


ished, clear-colored picture of the Flemish painters. It is 
indeed singularly lucid and charming in style, and gives a 


glimpse of a Middle Age village community with the minutest | 
traits brought out boldly. The simple plot is tragic and affect- 


ing without being in the least overwrought or, for the time, 
improbable. (Tait, Sons & Co., New York.) 


Mr. Hall Caine, in his Last Confession, again takes Morocco 


as a subject, and enters into the criminal possibilities and the 
ignorance and oppression of that country with knowledge, skill, 
and power. 
oppressively somber. (Tait, Sons & Co., New York.) 

An Artist in Crime, by Roderigues Ottolengui, is, in the work 


But the tale is in expression overstrained and 


ing out of its details, as skillful a detective story as we ever 


came across. 


It is all the more exasperating, therefore, to find — 


that the man who wagers that he will commit a crime and 


remain undetected for a certain time has in fact committed no 
crime at all, but has simply retaken possession of his own 
(G. P. Put- + 


property. The love story is wretched balderdash. 
nam’s Sons, New York.) 


Another sensational story is that by Fergus Hume, Aladdin : 


in London. The fantastic idea of a modern Englishman with 
a magical Aladdin’s ring might, with clever handling, give a good 
opportunity for social satire, but the literary quality of the work 
is so bad that we confess to surprise that it should have the 
imprint of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston. oe 

Hanging Moss is the story of a social parasite, translated 
from the German of Paul Lindau. The plot is an unpleasant 
one, and there is little vigor, though some subtlety of character, 
in the work. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 

A quiet love story with some clever snatches of dialogue 
is Other Things Being Equal, by Emma Wolf. 
of a Jewish household where the only daughter falls in love with 
a Christian. The sentiment of the Jewish society about this 
and many other matters is divulged. The character of Louis 
Arnold is understood less as the tale progresses. 
thought we had a strong, an original creation, which would make 
the book remarkable. 
a freak of the pen. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


We are forced to conclude we had only 


It is the story 


At first we 


Quabbin: The Story of a New England Town, by Francis } 


H. Underwood, LL.D., is not a great novel, and will disappoint 
those who want nothing but an absorbing story. It is, however, 
a faithful and interesting picture of life in a New England vil- 
lage a half or three-quarters of a century ago. 


(Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


The volume of short stories of Southern life called 4 Golden 
Wedding represents the best work of Ruth McEnery Stuart, 


As such a pic- 
ture the book has a charm which increases from page to page. 


Duke of Argyll. 


is announced for early publication by Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


—New editions of the lectures on “ Sociology ”’ and “ Evolu- 


tion ” delivered before the Brooklyn Ethical Association have 


been brought out by Charles H. Kerr & Co., of Chicago. This 
is a gratifying evidence of the growing usefulness of these popv- 
lar expositions and adaptations of evolutionary thought. 
—The Messrs. Macmillan announce as nearly ready the first 
volume of Henry Craik’s “ English Prose- Writers,” uniform with 
the companion series, T. H. Ward’s “English Poets.” This 
volume covers the period from the fourteenth to the end of the 
sixteenth century. There will be two editions, corresponding to 
the Cabinet and Students’ editions of Ward’s Poets. 
—Roberts Brothers make the interesting announcement of the 
publication of a new edition of Mrs. Ferrier’s novels, “ Marriage,” 
“ The Inheritance,” and “ Destiny,” with photogravures. The 
books will be uniform with the very attractive edition of Jane 
Austen’s novels issued by the same publishers. The appearance 
of Mrs. Ferrier’s work in an American edition ought to awaken 
wide interest. | 
—Dr. Conan Doyle, in an autobiographical sketch in “ The 
Idler,” says: “I have heard folk talk as though there were 
some hidden back-door by which one may creep into literature, 
but I can say myself that I never had an introduction to any 
editor or publisher before doing business with them, and that I | 
do not think that I suffered on that account. Yet my appren- 
ticeship was a long and trying one. During ten years of hard 
work I averaged less than fifty pounds a year from my pen.” 


% 


Books Received 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK 
Maclaren, A., D.D. The Psalms. Vol. I. 
Macduff, Rev. J. R.,D.D. The Pillar in the Night. | 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 
Coxe, A. Cleveland. Holy Writ and Modern Thought. $1. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Thomas, EdithM. Fair Shadow-Land. $1.25. 
Lock, Walter. John Keble. $1. 
Bolles, Frank. At the North of Bearcamp Hpoae $1.25. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine Library. Edited by Gi L. Gomme. $2.59. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
The Sacramental System. $1.50. 
By the Author ot ** Miss Molly.” $1. 
MOSSMAN & VOLLMER, DAVENPORT, IA. ; 
Lamb, Rev. M. T. The Great Commission. 40 cts. 
F. H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Odlin, Rev. J. E. New Concepts of Old Dogmas. (Sermons.) $1.25. 
ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON | 
Smith, Fred. A. A.,. M.D. Keep Your Mouth Shut. 
Convent Life of George Sand. Translated by Maria 
Bates, Arlo. Inthe Bundle of Time. $1. 
Ferrier, Miss. Marriage. 2 Vols. $2.50. 
Hale, Edward E. The Man Without a Country. 30 cts. 
: CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK ib 
Von Elterlein, Ernst. Beethoven’s Symphonies Explained. Translated °F 
Francis Weber. (Imported) $1.50. 3 
The Unseen Foundations of Society. (Imported.) $5- 
Fisher, George P. Manual of Natural theology. 75 cts. _ 
Lyall, Sir Alfred. The Rise of the British Dominion in India. $1.50. 
Marvel, Ik. Reveries of a Bachelor. 75 cts. 
Marvel, Ik. Dream Life. 73 cts. West: 
Shedd, Wm. G. T., D.D. Calvinism: Pure and Mixed. A Defense of the 
minster Standards. $1. 
The Case Against Professor Briggs. Socts. 
De Saint-Amand, Imbert. The Duchess of Berry and the Revolution of 10} 
Translated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. $1.25. 
Sloane, Wm. Mulligan, Ph.D. The French War and the Revolution. $1.25 
THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO. 
McGarvey. A. M. New Commentary on Acts of Apostles. 
TAIT, SONS & CO., NEW YORK 
Bourget, Paul. Cosmopolis. 50 cts. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK : Ecclesi- 
Gambrall. Rev. T.C. History of Early Maryland, Civil, Social, and 
astical, (Lectures.) $1.50. 


Dix, Rev. Morgan. 
Keith Deramore. 


o cts. 
. Mackaye. $1. 
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Correspondence 


New England Country Life 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

« A New Englander,” in The Christian 
Union.for February 18, wonders where 
Mr. Ciffton Johnson found his “ Winter 
Life in New England.” 

The fact that “A New Englander” lived 
«in a wide awake town ” shows that he is 
not familiar with New England, except in 
large towns. 

Nearly the whole of Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Maine, and the western part 
of Massachusetts is full of just such people, 
homes, and life. | 

The article of Mr. Johnson is true to life, 
- the life of today. We must remember 
that the real “country ” homes are scat- 
tered along roads at an average distance 
of from a quarter to half a mile apart, and 
generally some two miles from the little 
village they call their “ center.” 

A country farmer would smile at the 
idea of calling a town with “ three lines of 
street railway” a typical illustration of 
New England life. | 

Are there five such towns in Vermont 
or New Hampshire, outside of some large 
manufacturing city? IV 


Another Rejoinder 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: — 


Without denial of the fact that there are 
towns in New England having city advan- 
tages, it should be said that Mr. Clifton 
Johnson, in his article on ‘‘ Winter Life in 
New England,” has portrayed things which 
actually exist. Familiar from boyhood 
with the region he photographs, I can bear 
witness that both his pen and @amera have 
been brought to bear upon salient points. 
The conditions he describes are typical 
of the country in New England, and his 
article shows on its face that he does not 
mean to imply that he is describing any- 
thing but the country life. That, however, 
is a life obtaining in a greater number of 
New England towns than the writer of the 
criticism on Mr. Johnson’s article seems to 
be aware of. It should not be inferred, as 
it cannot justly, I think, be inferred, from 
the article that the people of the country 
are lacking in intelligence and energy, or 
that they are more unhappy, on the whole, 
than city people. ws 


Still Another 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

In your last issue I find a criticism on 
Mr. Johnson’s fine description of winter life 
in New England, which it seems to me also 
“gives a very wrong impression.” The 
Writer appears to live in a large town, evi- 
dently about the size of Northampton, 
Holyoke, or Pittsfield. 

The place must have been as large as 
Northampton or Holyoke, which are cities, 
as Carl Zerrahn, Janauschek, or Emma 
Juch, and others of their class would not 
Sive concerts there, and it must of course 
be on the line of the railway. It has a 
“ singing-school of two hundred,” and four 

hautauquan circles, electricity, business 
blocks, and other advantages. Now, thisis 
not the kind of country that Mr. Johnson 
Writes about. Indeed, if it possesses these 


advantages, it cannot be catalogued as the - 


Country of Mr. Johnson’s illustrations—a 
Country of farmers and farming, “ far 
from the busy haunts of men,” where the 
shriek of the locomotive is never heard and 

© snow is untarnished by the soot from 


the manufactory chimneys. As I live in 
one of the towns mentioned, and as I know 
the locality of most of the other scenes and 


could recognize them if they were not 


labeled, I also claim to know something of 
the subject. 
Cummington, which Mr. Johnson passed 


through when collecting the data for his 


article, is a bona-fide country town, twelve 
miles from the railroad on one side, 
eighteen on the other, and reached by 
stages from Williamsburg and Hinsdale. 
These stages make but one trip a day, 
leaving here at about half-past six in the 
morning} and returning from six to nine 
at night, according to the condition of the 
roads, and sometimes (in a blizzard) not 
returning at all. Therefore we should not 
have much chance of enjoying Carl 
Zerrahn, Janauschek, or Emma Juch, in 
person, although I think we could appre- 
ciate them. 

As our town has not quite eight hundred 
inhabitants, fifty is all that could be ex- 
pected to attend a “sir ging-school ” which 
we seldom enjoy; and never, except at one 
of the Hillside Agricultural Fairs or pic- 
nics or at one of the Ashfield dinners, with 
the late Mr. George William Curtisin the 
chair, have I seen more than two hundred 
assembled, and it is a rare occasion which 
will draw that number of people. Indeed, 
if there were more than that number the 
floor of the Town Hall would be in danger 
of collapsing. 

Our houses couldn’t be lighted by elec- 
tricity, but Rochester burners will take 
its place, and a “chunk ” of wood in one 
of our big stoves prevents all danger of our 
shivering in the morning. I have suffered 
more with the cold bythe side of a hot-water 
radiator in the city than in a country house 
by the side of a cook-stove. 

We have no business blocks, and it 
would be a remarkably fine place that 
would sell for ten thousand dollars. The 
Bryant homestead, as beautiful a place as 
could be found on these hills, would not be 
likely to bring more than eight thousand 
dollars. 

Therefore I think that the writer of this 
critique is not in a position to judge of the 
merits of the case. 

On the other hand, Mr. Johnson does 
make a mistake in representing the “cat 
and dog ” discussion as a sample question. 

That novel statement was discussed, but 
it was probably in a spirit of mockery, and 
as it took place in a thriving suburb of the 
city of Northampton and close to the 
deteriorating influences of the railroad, it 
couldn’t be brought forward as a fair sam- 
ple. 

We have boasted of a number of excel- 
lent debaters in our town, born and bred 
in Cummington, and I never knew them 
to get out of an evening to discuss any- 
thing less than woman suffrage, tariff and 


_ protection, prohibition or high license, 


capital punishment, or kindred subjects ; 
and I have heard debates in the old town 
hall where Republican and Democrat 
hurled polished periods and fiery invective 
across the arena of their pitiless foes in a 
manner that would not disgrace a debat- 
ing society of the best. 

Although the doubtful blessing of a 
railroad has not yet reached us, we do not 
lack for amusement. 

We have two sewing societies, each 
holding fortnightly sociables, one in aid of 
the Parsonage Building Committee and 
conducted by the ladies of the Congrega 
tional church, and the other carried on 
by the Progressive Liberal Society, who 
are endeavoring to build a chapel in which 
to hold their meetings. For the young peo- 


where other preparati 
Peculiar to I 


Instead of bread 
’Twas lead, she said, 
Till the privilege was allowed her 
To make and bake 
And take the cake 
With Cleveland’s Baking Powder. 


ple, a dance is held in the town hall every 
few weeks and is well attended. There 
are three temperance societies in a great 
state of rivalry. An amateur theatrical 
company occasionally springs into being, 
or a wandering lecturer, a minstrel troupe, 
or an elocutionist musters the necessary 
courage to climb the hills. 

A Women’s Independent Club for the 
study of politics is just started, and, as I 
write, forty two women voters are selecting 
a candidate for whom to vote for School 
Committee at the coming March meeting 
—a larger percentage of women voters for © 
the population than in any town in this 
part of the State. 

We too have our library of over five 
thousand volumes, donated by our poet, 
William Cullen Bryant, and we also have a 
large and flourishing review club. 

We will not rest under the imputation 
of discussing questions of tne caliber of 
the aforementioned “cat and dog ques- 
tion,” but we will abuse Mr. Johnson for 
it ourselves, and we won’t listen to any 
denizen of a railroad town who does it for 
us ! 


Ten Tons of Diamonds 


An astounding statement was made on 
Wednesday evening at the Society of Arts 
in the course of a paper by Mr. Bennett 
H. Brough on “ The Mining Industries of 
South Africa.” He said that since 1867, 
when the diamond fields were first discov- 
ered, there have been exported from Cape 
Colony more than 50,000,000 carats of 
diamonds, the value of which approached 
470,000,000! Their weight would exceed 
ten tons; a heap of them might form a 
pyramid with a base nine feet square and 
six feet high. Putting it another way, 
they would fill a couple of Pickford’s vans. 
The figures are large, and are, I should 
fancy, open to correction; but Mr. T. 
Reunart, who is responsible for the state- 
ment, is a man, I believe, who knows what 
he is talking about.—LZonudon World. 


March 
April May 


are the best months in which to ni oo blood. 
During the long, cold winter the blood becomes thin 
and impure, the body becomes weak and tired, the 
appetite may be lost, and just now the system craves 
the aid of a reliable medicine. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is peculiarly adapted to purify and enrich the blood, 
to create a good appetite, and to overcome that tired 
feeling. It is the ideal Spring Medicine. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Cures 


ions fail. It possesses merit 
ry it. 


HOOD'’S PILLS cure all Liver Ills. 
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THE NEW 
Chambers’s 
Encyclopzedia 
NOW COMPLETE. 


a work of ready reference for the 
student, as a handy book of facts 
and statistics in a business office 
or school room, as a guide in the home 
library, 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia 
surpasses all others 


AS 


It is twenty years later than any of its 
competitors, and is really a new work. 
All the articles have been entirely re- 
written or revised, and thousands of new 
ones incorporated. The type is clear 
and of a beautiful cut; the numerous 
illustrations are remarkably fine; and 
the maps show not only all the countries 
of the globe, but also all the States and 
Territories of the United States. 

In ten volumes. A valuable and 
extremely cheap set of books. 

Price, per set, in cloth binding, §30.00; 
sheep, $40.00; halt morocco, $45.00. 

Twenty-four page illustrated circulat 
sent to any address on application. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the 
Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


“THE BEST LITERARY JOURNAL IN 
AMERICA.” 


THE DIAL 


A Semi-Monthly Journal of 
Literary Criticism, Discussion, and Information. 


** THE D1At is. in my opinion, the sounde t. most digni- 
fied and creditable literary journal in America.””—Ep- 
MUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 

** I do indeed value THe D1A_ very highly ; it is, in my 
opinion, the best critical journal in this country.”,—H. H. 

OYESEN, 


THE DIAL has been established twelve years (since 
May, 1880), as a monthly journal devoted to Literary 
Criticism only; but lately (Sept 1, 1892), by its change 
to semi-monthly publication, and by enlargement of its 
scope so as to include the broader interests of Literature, 
of Education, and of Higher Culture generally, it has 
entered upon a new career of influence and aon, yg It 
is published on the rst and 16th of each mont erms 
(including po bee $200 a year, in advance. Single 
copy, 10 cents. Address 
THE DIAL, 24 Apams St., Cuicaco. 


A Wery Special Offer 


The publishers of THE DIAL will send 
their journal for two months (four numbers) 
to any responsible person (not already a sub- 
scriber) who will signify a desire for it and 
will inclose six 2-cent stamps for postage. It 
is desired that ewes should, when 
a able, mention the profession or occupa- 
tion of the sender; but this is not obligatory 
nor is there any Sa whatever yond 
a genuine intention give the journal a fair 
examination. 


*“In criticism, the event of the year 1892 has been the 
e ment of [ue DIAL, and its transformation from a 
monthly to a semi-monthly magarine.”’—Chicago Tribune, 


New Imported Theological Books 


Old Testament Theology 


The Religion of Revelation in its Pre-Christian Stage of Development. By Prof. 
HERMANN SCHULTZ. D.D., Gottingen. Authorized English translation by 
Prof. J. A. PATERSON, M.A. (Oxon.). 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00, #e7. 


“* Professor Paterson has executed the translation with as much skill as care; ... readers may 
rely on his having given the meaning of the original with the utmost accuracy.”—F rom the Author's 
Preface to the English Translation. 


Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New Testament Greek 


By Prof. HERMANN CREMER. D.D., Greifswald.. Translated by WILLIAM Ur- 
wick, M.A. In demy 4to, fourth edition, with supplement, $10.50. 


** It is hardly _ to exaggerate the value of this work to the student of the Greek Testa- 
ment.’’—Church Bells. 


How to Read the Prophets 


Being the Prophecies arranged Chronologically in their Historical Setting. With 
explanations, map, and glossary. By Rev. BUCHANAN BLAKE, B.D. Three 
volumes now ready, viz.: 


Part I. THE PRE-EXILIAN MINOR PROPHETS (WITH JOEL). 
Crown 8vo, $1.50.—Part II. ISAIAH, CHAPTER I.-XXXIX = Crown 
Svo, $1.00.—Part III. (Just Ready.) JEREMIAH. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The Origin and Growth of Religion 


As illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. 
_ The Hibbert Lectures, 1892. 8vo, $3.00, wet. 


By C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


Send for classified catalogue of T. & T. Clark’s Theological Publications. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


EASTER CARDS BY MAIL 


We will send the first five pores for $2.40, postpaid, ; 

and all of the complete sets for &3.40. 

No. 1.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 
Prang & Co.’s and other fine Easter Cards, together with 
a fine Birthday Card. 

No. 2.—For Fifty Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 

10 large and finer Cards from the a ove publishers, together 
with a jeweled card cut in form of a cross. 

No. 3.—For:-25 Cents, and 2 Cents for Postage, 10 

Prang’s, Tuck's, Ward’s. 

No. 4.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 
s Easter Booklets, including one Egg-shaped Booklet. 

No. 5—For %1.00, and_ 8 Cents for Postage, 7 
handsome Souvenir Books, with appropriete selec- 
tions fr m_ best authors; and an Easter Card containing 
portrait and verse of Bishop Phillips Brooks. 

No. 6.—BIRTBDAY PACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 
Fine Cards of Prang’s or Tuck’s. 

No. 7.—SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 
Cents, 25 Cards of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s 
Cards, assorted 

Novelties at 15, 25, 50,75 Cents and 81.00 each, for 
Birthday or Anniversary, which will be selected with care for 
different tastes and ages, as specified. 

FOR TE ACHER 50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for $1, 

e and Sc. for postage. And for 50c. and 4c. for postage, 25 Cards, no two alike, 


. BEACON HILL LINEN. for F ashionable use, is the Best Paper made. 
PA PER LINEN. a Medium-priced but fine grade. 


4 
NZ 
~ 


REASURY BOND, Toughest Paper made. Is very fashionable. | 
© CARTER’S TYPE-WRITING PAPERs, “ Best and Cheapest in the market. 


p APER BY THE POUND We guarantee our prices lowest in America. Sample sheets of paper 
‘ * and envelopes from 10c. a pound and upward, with prices and number 
sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15c. Th:se papers are the correct sizes and finish for fashionable correspondence. 


SPECIAL OFFER, © °"4¢rs of $10.00 and over we will prepay freight charges to nearest 
Ciub your orders with friends and take advantage of this. Agents and dealers should correspond with us. 


ENGRAVED VISITING C ARD For $1.75 we send a anes late, finely engraved, with 


socards. Estimates furnished for Wedding and Cla:s-Day 
Invitations, Street Dies, Crests, and Stamping. Samples free on application. A:1 the work is done on our premises. 


We employ only the best workimen and use the finest cards e guarantee satisfaction 


Handsome boxes of fine Stationery, plain or illuminated, for 35 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 to 
&2.00 each. Sure to give satisfaction. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 3 Beacon Street, Boston 


PHILLIPS BROOKS | Libraries and 
Newell Dunbar. Illustrated. White and P q rcels 0 f Book § 
Bought 


Gold, $1.25; colored,cloth, $1. 
INSPIRATION AND TRUTH FROM PHILLIPS 

Million Books in Stock 
Rare, Curious, Current. Libraries supplied 


BROOKS. Selections from his Writings. 
White and gold, $1. 

cheaper than any Book Store in the World. 
Mammoth Catalogue Free.: 


Leggat Brothers 


IN BISHOP’S ROBES. Cabinet from Adams’ 
painting, 50 cents. Quarto size, $1 Im- 

81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK 

- 34 Door West of City Hall Park 


perial size, $3. 
LONDON PHOTO, 1892. Cabinet, 50 cents. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE “ SMITH”? PHOTO. 
Authorized by the late Bishop. $1. 


Mailed, postage on receipt of price 


jJ. C. CUPPLES & CO. 


250 Boylston St., Boston 
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Great Encyclopedia 


Britannica, for only $20.00. 


Specimen pages and full particulars sent free on request. 

The full set is now ready. It is a reprint, in type shown 
by these lines, of the last (9th) English edition, over 20,500 
pages, including more than 10,000 illustrations, and 200 
maps ; price in cloth, $20.00; half Russia, $24.80. _ 

‘‘A Library in itself,’ a trite phrase, often mis-applied, 
has meaning when applied to the Britannica; the product 
of the combined labors of nearly 1,200 of the most eminent 
scholars of the world, it places the richest stores of the 
world’s knowledge fairly within the reach of every school-boy 
—it may be had for the trifling payment of five cents a day, 
through the ‘‘ Britannica Codperative Club.” 


Other Cyclopedias. 


Alden’s Cyclopedia of History, 2 volumes, about 1,000 pages; the set in 
cloth, $1.253 half morocco, $1.75 postage 20 cents. 

Ancient History back to B.c. 5004, and Modern History down 
to 1892. The cheapest historical work ever published; the 
equivalent of its contents can be found nowhere else for less than 
many times the price. 

. i ral History, profusely illustrated, 2 volum 
1. 30% elf $2. 003 postage 20 

The most complete, popular, and at the same time thoroughly 
scientific, work on natural history ever compiled for general use. 

Alden’s Cyclopedia of Universal Literature, 20 volumes, nearly 10,000 
pages, cloth, gilt top, $7.503 half morocco, $9.00. 

Over 2,000 of the most famous authors of the world, of all 
times and all languages, are represented, with biographical 
sketches and choice selections. 


Pretty Evangeline Leads! 


Our edition of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,” is a pretty sur- 
prise for book-lovers. It is in good type, with 45 illustrations 
by Birket Foster and other eminent artists, printed on very fine 
and heavy paper, gilt edges, remarkably handsome cloth bind- 
ing, combining the delicate colors, blue and white and silver 
and gold. We sell it for 19 cents ! plus 6c. for postage, if by 
mail. This covers only about the cost of manufacture by the 
100,000 copies, our object being, not profit, but to show what 
can be done for a little money; the sale is immense. : 


66 99 
More Surprise’ Bargains. 
Sample books in the hands of pleased customers proving to be 
our best means of advertising, we offer, also, the following, 
which represent different styles in which we issue a large num- 
ber of the world’s best books; the prices cover only about the 
cost of manufacture by the 100, 000 copies: 


J. Fenimore Cooper’s “The Pilot,” cloth, 2Oc., postage, 8c. 
Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” half morocco, gilt top, 35c., postage, 9c. 
“iierodotus,” in Ancient Classics for English Readers, 10c., postage, 4c, 


The following are a few titles selected from our last Catalogue. 
Prices are given for cloth binding, the style and quality of most 


Please mention this paper 
when you write. 


of them being represented by Cooper’s ‘‘The Pilot,” offered 


above. 


Weare also just beginning the issue of most of them in 


the style represented by Scott’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” half morocco, gilt 
top, at prices 20 cents a copy higher than for cloth binding. 


World’s Best Books. 


_ Almost fabulously cheap for such excellent editions; 
nearly all in this or larger type, always fine paper and 
thoroughly good cloth binding, or half morocco, gilt 
top, for 20 cents more, when so published. 


20 cents, postage 5c. 
ZEsop’s Fables, illustrated 
Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter 
Owen Meredith’s Lucie 
Utopia, by Sir Thomas More 
Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures 
Vathek, by Beckford 
Ik Marvel’s Dream Life 
—Reveries of a Bachelor 
Hughes’ The Manliness of Christ 


25 cents, postage 6c. 
Great American Humorists 
Carlyle’s Heroes and H[ero Worship 
nberg-Cotta Family 
eachings of Epictetus 
‘ranklin's 
Hawthorne’s Grand father’s Chair 
om Brown at Rugby 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
Planetary and Stellar Worlds 
Prescott’s Miscellanies 
Zenobia, by Wm. Ware 
John Stuart Mill on Liberty 
McCarthy’s History of Ireland 
Moore’s Lalla Rookh 
Young Folks’ History of Scotland 


30 cents, postage 8c. 

Adam Bede, by Geo. Eliot 
Curious Myths of the Middle Ages 
Adventures of Baron Munchausen 
Hans Anderson’s Fuiry Tales 
Gulliver’s Travels 
Irving’s Sketch Book 
Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe 
Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte 
Kingsley’s Hypatia 
Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii 
Drummond’s Natural Law 
Lubbock’s The Pleasures of Life 
Robinson Crusoe 
Geo. Eliot’s Romola 
Thaddeus ot Warsaw 
Children of the Abbey 
Cooper’s Leather Stocking Tales and 

Sea Tales, 10 volumes, each 30c 


35 cents, postage 9c. 
Beecher’s Lectures to Young Men 
Classic Comedies 


Any Book 


John Halifax, Gentleman 
Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles 
Dawson’s Story of Earth and Man 
Ebers’ Uarda, A Romance 
—An Egyptian Princess 
Tom Brown at Oxford 
The Lamplighter, by Cummins 
Self Help, by Samuel Smiles 
Spencer on Education 
Bayard Taylor’s Views Afoot 
Apocryphal Life of Jesus 

ord Book of Synonyms 
The Wide Wide World 


cents, postage 10e. 
Auerbach’s On the Heights 
Lorna Doone, by Blackmore 
Westward Ho! by Kingsley 
Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War 
Spencer’s Data of Ethics 
Guizot’s of Civilization 
Masson’s French and Eng. Dictionary 
Zahner’s German and Eng. Dictionary 
Wood’s Natural History 


50 cents, postage 9c. 
Chinese Classics, Confucius, ete. 
Confessions of St. Augustine 
Darwin’s Origin of Species 
Favorite American Poems 
Ideal! Classics, 6 volumes in 1 
The Koran, translated by Sale 
Footprints of the Creator 
Testimony of the Rocks 
Old Red Sandstone 
Plutarch’s Illustrious Men 
Interwoven Gospels 
Shakespearean Quctations 
Wallace’s The Repose in Egypt 
—The Land of the Pueblos 
Webster’s Wisdom and Eloquence 

60 cents, postage 12c. 
Carlyle’s French Revolution 
Farrar’s Early Days of Christianity 
Tuine’s English Literature 

75 cents, postage 10c. 
Washington and His Generals 
Napoleon and His Marshals 
Lossing’s Eminent Americans 
Hugo’s Les Miserables, 2 volumes 


supplied: the Britannica at one- 
siath its former price is a fair 


illustration of what we are doing for book-buyers all along 


the line. 


Our publications not sold by dealers or agents— 


order direct. 128-page Catalogue sent for 2-cent stamp. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 57 Rose St., New York. 


Concerning the Holy Spirit. 
A correspondent of The Christian Union asks for 
“one or two modern books upon the nature and 
office of the Holy Spirit.” Here is one that may 
help him and other truth-seekers : 


Spirit and Life 


By AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D. 


ey Opens up a central and, to many, unknown truth—ad- 
mirably and unanswerably. The Church is full of Ephesian 
bristians, who ‘have not so much as heard whether 
there be any Holy Ghost.’ ””—LyMan D.D 
Well-nigh unequaled work upon his high theme... . 
If a student will glance at the bound volumes of the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, during its first fifty years, he will be 
astonished to find with what Seeenees this subject of 
the Third Person of the Trinity has been let alone. .. . 


The sermons here are pry and vital and of permanent * 


value.”"— The Golden Rule (Cong.), Boston. 

" The best modern preaching deals with spiritual wants 
and vital truths. Judged by this test, the sermons before 
Us are worthy to be classed among the best sermons of the 
day."—New Englander and Yale Review 

Vellum clo., 16mo, $1.00. Also: Dr. Brad- 
ford’s latest issue ‘‘Old Wine: New Bottles; 

ome Elemental Doctrines in Modern Form.”’ 
White Leatherette, 35c. 


- i 


price 35 cents. 


SNC 


THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ALSO: Articles on Westminster Abbey, with thirteen 
illustrations; Camille Saint-Saéns, the famous composer, with portrait; ‘‘ Jamaica,” writ- 
ten and illustrated by Gilbert Gaul; three complete stories, serials, etc. Sold everywhere; 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


A Remarkabie Reminiscence of 


* NAPOLEON * 


The Voyage to Elba, as Related by the 
British Officer in Charge of the Ship—A 
Month’s Close Intimacy with Napoleon— 
His Opinion of Men and Events—‘‘ You are 
the first Englishman I have been acquainted 


COMPLETE IN THE 


with.’’ 


= March 


CENTURY 


*s* AL Booksellers, or mailed by the Publishers, 


FVRDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 


DIXON’S 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
With them, mention Christian Union and send 16c. for 
worth double the money. 

S. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


_‘ «DECORATIONS: 
333 TO. 341 ° FOURTH -AVENUE NEW: YORK: 


DECORATING: COMPANY: 


*FURNISHERS & GLASS‘WORKERS DOMESTIC:-& ECCLESIASTICAL, 


*>-MEMORIALS: . 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


New York and London 
HAVE NOW READY: 


LEADERS IN SCIENCE SERIES 
II. LOUIS AGASSIZ. His L‘fe 


and Work. By CHARLES F. HOLDER. 
12m0, illustrated, $1.50. 

Partial Contents: The Boyhood of Agassiz—His 

Life at Heidelberg—His Friendship og Humboldt 


—His Career at Harvard—His Travels—His Re- 
ligious Belief—His Works—etc., etc. 


A New Impression of 


I. CHARLES DARWIN, His Life 


and Work. By CHARLES F. HOLDER. 
12m0, illustrated, $1.50. 


** Mr. Holder is one of the American savants who have 
made Darwin and his system of a 
Mer gS study, and his book relating to him is one of the 

est that has been produced for popuiar use.’’—PAzlade/- 
phia Bulletin. 


THEGENESIS OF ART-FORM. 


An Essay in Comparative /ésthetics. 
Showing the identity of the Sources, 
Methods, and Effects of Composition in 
Music, Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture. By GEORGE L. RAYMOND, 
Professor of Oratory and Aésthetic Criti- 
cism, Princeton College, author of “ Poetry 
as a Representative Art.” Fully illus- 
trated. 12mo, $2.25. 


By the Same Author 


POETRY AS A REPRESENT- 
ATIVE ART. 8vo, $1.75. 


‘* On this sincere and penetrating research into the claim 
of poetry to be considerea as a representative art, Prof. 
Raymond has rendered a valuable service to literary criti- 
cism.’’— Boston Traveller. 


PRISONERS AND PAUPERS. 


A Study of the Abnormal Increase of 
Criminals and the Public Burden of 
Pauperism in the United States; with a 
Consideration of the Causes and the 
Remedies. By HENRY M. BoleEs, M.A. 
8vo, illustrated, $1.50. 


** The writer of this book has had much and long experi- 
ence 1n the administration of penal laws—he has carefully 
studied the stati.tics of crime in the country at large, and 
none who read his book can doubt either his earnestness 
general fullness of his information.”’—New York 

ribune. 


*,* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, 
rospectus of the Story of the Ralions and Knicker- 
A Nugget Series sent on application. 


Popular Science Monthly 


For March 


The Glass Industry. II. By C. Hanrorp Hen- 
DERSON. Illustrated. Describes the gradual advance 
of glass-making in America from 1800 to 1880, and 
the immense stride the industry has taken since the 
introduction of natural gas as fuel. 

Artesian Waters in the Arid Region. By 
Rosert T. Hiri. Illustrated. Tells in what situa- 
tions borings for water are most likely to be successful. 

The Decrease of Rural Population. By JoHun 
C. Ross. An effort to show economic reasons fora 
much regretted tendency. 

An Economic Revolution. By Professor CLar- 
BNCE M. WgeEpb. A description of the way in which 
insects and fungi on fruit trees are fought by means of 
spraying apparatus. 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 


Wu1tTe SLAVES AND Bonp SERVANTS IN THE PLANTA- 
TIONS; GHOST WORSHIP AND TREE WORSHIP; THE 
Story OF A COLONY FOR EpiLeptics; THE BROOKLYN 
ETHICAL ASSOCIATION; NoTES ON PALAZOPATHOLOGY: 
THE SCHEELE MonuMENT AT STOCKHOLM; EAST CEN- 
TRAL AFRICAN CUSTOMS; SKETCH OF ROBERT HARE. 
(With Portrait.) 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 


NEW EASTER MUSIC 

THE KING io A new Service by the 
Rev. RonertT Lowry. 

ANNUAL NO. 17. 
by the best writers. 

Price ot either of the above. 5 cents each by mail; 
#4.00 per 100 by Express, not prepaid. 

THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
8: Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


Riche, dared of new Easter Carols 


“The New World is the abilese r ligious Quarterly 
Review in the New World, or the Old.’’ 
—Rev. H. W. THOMAS, D.D., Chicago. 


“ Fach number is worth the full price for the 
year.”’—Hon. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Washington. 


The New World 


For March, 1893 


(AN ISSUE OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO PRESBYTERIANS.) 


CONTENTS: 


The Place of the Fourth Gospel in the 
New Testament Literature, 
ORELLO CONE. 


The Folk Song of Israel in the Mouth 
of the Prophets, §=KARL BUDDE. 


Cosmopolitan Religion, 
Cyrus A. BARTOL 


The Alleged Socialism of the Prophets. 
ALFRED W. BENN. 


Whittier’s Spiritual Career, 
Joun W. CHADWICK 


The Personal Element in_ Biblical 
Inspiration, MARVIN R. VINCENT. 


Israel in Egypt, 
CRAWFORD Toy 


The Briggs Heresy Trial, 
| C. R GILLETT. 


Book Reviews. 
Single Number, 75cents. Yearly Subscription, $3.00. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th Street. New York ; 


Easter containing new per pless- 
ing Carols, and a Responsive Service. Favorite 
Sunday-School Song Writers have contributed. 
16 pages, price 5 cents, post-paid. 

The Lord of Life. A new Easter Service of 
Song and Responses, prepared by J. R. Murray. 
Price, 5 cents, post- -paid. et good services at 
the same price are: 7, en Messiah,’’ He 
Lives!" ** Death’s Conqu “The King of Love,” 
** Savior Victorious,’ ** Easter Morning,’’ * he 
Risen Christ,’ etc., etc. 


CANTATAS. 
Under the Palms, by Geo. F. Root. A work 
of standard merit for the: Sunday-School. Price, 


30 cents, post-paid. 


Flewer Praise, by Geo. F. Root. A beautiful 
little work, appropriate for the season. Price, 
20 cents, post- -paid. 


Musical Visiter for March will contain a 
gees collection of Easter Anthems and Carols. 
rice, 10 cents a copy. 


Catalogue of Easter Music sent to any ad- 
dress, free of charge, on application. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
200 WABASH AVE. | 13 EAST 16TH ST. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


Fifth Year 


GERMANIA 


A Monthly Magazine for the Study of the 


GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Two Supplements: Essentials of German 
Accidence.— Deutsches Schreibbuch. 


Fifth Volume begins in March. 
Instruction in reading, writing, speaking. 


Subscription Price, $2.00. Sample Copies Free. 
P.O. BOX 151, MANCHESTER, N. H. 


AFTER THREE Days.” 


Two beautiful Easter Services for the Sun- 
day School with handsomely peeteaten title 
. Send for conte 
he New Song.” For the S. Ss. and Y.P. 
S.0.E. Send 35c. copy. $30.00 per 
Speci imen pages es free. 

“Triumphal Anth< ms.” Price $9.00 per doz. 
Send $1.00forsamplecopy.Specimen pages free 
-Rosche & Co.940 W.Madisen, Chicago 


Macmillan & Go's 
New Books 


Now Ready. $4.00. 


The Evolution of Religion 
The Gifford Lectures. 

Delivered before the University of St. Andrew’s 
by EDWARD CAIRD, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L.,, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow, Author of “The 
Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant.” 
2 vols., 8vo, $4.00, 


2vols. 8vo. 


Evolution 
And Man’s Place in Nature 


‘By Henry CALDERWOOD, LL.D., F.RS.E,, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, ‘University 
of Edinburgh. 12mo, $2.00. 


Just Published. r12mo. $1.25. 


The World of the Unseen 


An Essay on the Relation of Higher Space 
and Things Eternal. By Rev. A. WILLINK. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Now Ready, Vol. I. sr2mo, Cloth, $1.70. 


English Prose 
Selected by various writers, with short Intro- 
ductions. Edited, with a general Introduc- 
tion, by HENRY CRalIk, C.B., LL.D. In 
5 volumes. Volume I., Student’s Edition, 
$1.10. 
Library Edition, $1.50. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, NEW. YORK 


‘*A beautiful little book filled with 
beautiful thoughts.’’—Bosron TranscriT. 


The Love of 
the World, 


BY MARY EMILY CASE. 


‘‘The Christian Union’’ says, ‘‘it 
is sO naively spiritual, so charm- 
ingly unconventional, so delight- 
fully audacious, that we should 
like to lay it on the tables of all 
our readers as a New Year’s gift.”’ 


In dainty binding; price $1.00. Sold 
by booksellers, or sent, post-paid, by 


THE CENTURY CO. 
33 East 17th Street, New York. 


How to Read Books 


THE HOLLOWAY READING STAND 
Combines a Dictionary-Holder, Book-Rest, and 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY CASE 


Any volume consulted instantly, without lifting. 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 
THE HOLLOWAY CO., Cuyauoca FALts, O. 
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STATEMENT OF 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY, PRESIDENT. 


For the year ending December 31, 1892 


Assets = $175,084,156 61 


Reserve for Policies (American 
‘Table 4 Per Cent.) + $159,181,067 00 
Miseelinneous Liabilities = - 734.855 67 
Surplus 15,168,233 94 
Income 
$32,047,765 34 
8,191,099 90 
$40,238,865 24 


Disbursements 


To Policy-Holders - + $19,386,482 46 
For Expenses and Taxes - 


Interest, Rents, Ac. - 


$26,806,143 54 
The Assets are Invested as follows: 
United States Bonds and other 


Securities - - - $65,820,434 89 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage, 

first lien 69.348.092 54 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds 10,394,597 50 
Real Estate - - 15,638,884 26 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 


4,806,672 56 


6.075.474 87 
$175,084,156 61 


Insurance and Annuities 
Insurance Assumed and Re- 


Accrued Interest, Deferred Pre- 
miums,@@. - ° 


$654,909,566 00 


Insurance in Force : 745,780,083 00 
Annuities in Force 352,036 O1 


$82,732 98 


630,820 60 
2,604,130 71 
3.137.266 78 


Increase in Annuities ee 
Increase in Payments to Policy- 

Holders 
Increase in Receipts - - 
Increase in Surplus - 1 
increase in Assets 15,577,017 93 
Increase in Insurance Assumed 

and Renewed - - - 47,737,765 00 
Increase in Insurancein Force 560,295,925 00 


Note—In accordance with the intention of the Manage- 
ment as announced in November, 1891, to limit the amount of 
new insurance actually issued and paid for in the accounts of 
the year 1892, to One Hundred Million Dollars, the amount of 
insurance in force as above stated includes the amount of such 

. voluntary limit with but a slight increase unavoidable in 
closing the December accounts 


I have carefully examined the foregoing State- 
ment and find the same to be correct ; 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor 


From the Surplus a dividend will. be apportioned 
as usual 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-PRESIDENT 


General Manager 
Treasurer 
Actuary 


WaLTER R. GILLETTE - 
FrREDERIC CROMWELL - - - 
Emory MCCLINTOCK LLD. F.I1.A. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST 


delicately flavored : 
everage which may save us man 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


**4 dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 
This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
delivered free anywhere in the 
U.S., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 
We make this boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guarantee the fit, style and wear, 
and if any one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
another pair. Common Sense 
or Opera Toe, widths C, D,E 
& EE, sizes 1 to 8, and 
half sizes. Send your 
size; we will fit you. 
Illustrated 


Catalogue 


FR EE 
rder Dep't, 33, Boston, Mass. 


7.419.611 OS 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3st, 1892. 


ASSETS. | 
$21,983,944.02 


Real Estate, including the Equitable Buildings and pur- 

chases under foreclosure of mortgages.............. 23,912,412.49 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and 

Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (Market value, 

Real Estate outside the State of New York, including 

purchases under foreclosure............ 14,122,736.70 
Cash in Bank and in transit (since received and invested) 5,554,006.66. 
Interest and Rents due and accrued, Deferred Premiums 

Total Assets, December 31, 1892.......... . $153,060,052.01 


We hereby certify, that after a personal examination of the securities 
and accounts described in the foregoing statement, we find the same to 
be true and correct as stated. 


Thomas D. Jordan, Comptroller. Francis W. Jackson, Auditor. 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on all existing Policies (4% Standard), | 


Total Undivided Surplus (47 Standard), including 
Special Reserve of $2,500,000 towards establishment 


31,189,815.49 
$153,060,052.01 


We certify to the correctness of the above calculation of the reserve and 
surplus. From this surplus the usual dividends will be made. 


Geo. W. Phillips, J. G. Van Cise, Actuaries. 
INCOME. 


$40,286,237.49 
DISBURSEMENTS. | 

Claims by Death and Matured Endowments....... ae $10,859,373-04 

Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted 
Total Paid Policy-Holders................ $16,534,447.98 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange..... 4,083,478.35 
General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes.... 3,544,021.01 
| | $24,161,947.34 
New Assurance written in 1892............. $200,490,316.00 
Total Outstanding Assurance ...........  850,962,245.00 

DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


John A. Stewart, — D. Jones, 
Geo. C. Magoun, evi P. Morton, 
William M. Bliss, Charles S. Smith, 
Wm. B. Kendall, Joseph T. Low, 
G. W. Carleton, A. Van Bergen, 
E. W. Lambert, T. De Witt Cuyler, 
H. S. Terbell, - Oliver Ames, 
Thomas S. Young, Eustace C. Fitz, 
ohn J. McCook, S. H. Phillips, | 
aniel D. Lord, Henry R. Wolcott, 
Wm. Alexander, j F. DeNavarro, 


Louis Fitzgerald, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, 
Henry G. Marquand, 
Wm. A. Wheelock, 
M. Hartley, 

H. M. Alexander, 
Chauncey M. Depew, 
Charles. G. Landon, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, 
August Belmont, 

E. Boudinot Colt, 
John Sloane, 

S. Borrowe, 

H. J. Fairchild, 
Eugene Kelly, 


Horace Porter, ames H. Dunham, 
Edward W. Scott, aniel R. Noyes, 
C. B. Alexander, M. E. Ingalls, 
Geo. DeF. L. Day, T. D. Jordan, 
Alanson Trask, S. D. Ripley. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
: govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and bya 
areful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
a 
| icles of ciet that a constitution ‘may be gradually built 
0p until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
undreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We _ 4 escape 
many a fata] shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
: pure blood and a properly nourished frame.’’—Czvad 
| Service Gazette. 
_Madesimply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
Ye 
Ault 
$ 
— 
I 
DErTER SHoE Co, 
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Financial 


The domestic exchanges for money are, 
in most instances, against New York, and 
the drift of money kas been to the interior 
from the center here to such an extent as 
to deplete the deposits. With the aid of 
the gold exports the past week—some 
$10,000,000 and over—this prevented a 
much larger loss in the reserves of the city 
banks, as it enabled a deduction from the 
reserve requirements of 25 per cent. of the 
deposits lost; the shrinkage of over $4,- 
000,000 in the reserve, however, is rather 
phenomenal at this season of the year, 
when, as a rule, money does not find a 
country demand, and can be attributed 
only to the evident intention of the coun- 
try banks to be strong while the questions 
of the silver repeal bill and of the bond 
issue are on. It is prudent that it should 
be so, and the withdrawal of these funds 
from city institutions has had the effect of 
checking gold exports, as only $500,000 
went out by Saturday’s steamer and but a 
very moderate amount is likely to go by 
the steamer on Tuesday. It is now con 
ceded that the present National Administra- 
tion will surrender office without the 
United States Treasurer’s having to 
trench on the $100,000,000 surplus re- 
serve, so that the issuing of bonds will 
devolve on the incoming Administration, a 
resource which it is likely to avail itself of 
at an earlydate. Itis anticipated that the 
bill to permit a 3 per cent. rate of interest 
on the proposed issue of bonds, now pass- 
ing through Congress, will become a law 
before March 4, so that the new President 
will be fully prepared to meet the emer- 
gency with a 3 per cent. rather than a 4 
per cent. bond; the latter rate is the low- 
est designated in the law which gives 
authority for the issue. The proposed 
repeal of the silver-purchasing law will 
become an issue before the incoming Con- 
gress, and is likely to become such ata 
special session, for the general feeling is 
that President-elect Cleveland will call one. 
In the meantime rates for money are 
higher, and are unquestionably so because 
of the withdrawal of funds to the country, 
due to the unsettled state of National finan- 
cial questions. 

The stock market met, at the very begin- 
ning of the week, with the extraordinary and 
unexpected event of the Reading Railway 
receivership, now so widely known as to 
need nocomment. The effect was startling 
on all the Reading stocks and bonds. The 
shrinkage in market value of these issues 
was from 20 to 30 percent. from the ruling 
prices of a month ago, and the strain on 
the market was such asto affect the whole 
list. The Industrials were the first to feel 
it, and then other shares began to shrink ; 
at times a sem‘-panic preva led ; but, while 
the whole list closed unsettled and sen- 
Sitive, witha general weakness prevailing, 
there is a well-grounded impression that 
the worst is over. Unfounded rumors of 
a receivership for the New England led 
to a drop of 10 per cent. in that; while the 
report of the investigating committee ap- 
pointed to probe the condition of the 
Northern Pacific was of so adverse a char- 
acter as to start a heavy selling movement 
in the shares and bonds of that company. 
On the whole, it has been the most event- 
ful week in Wall Street of any for a long 
time, and one to be remembered. 

Outside of these special sensations the 
conditions have not been unfavorable, so 
far as the commercial conditions are con- 
cerned, and the traffic on the railways has 
been in full volume where the snows have 
not blockaded the roads, as they have done 


in the far Northwest. In the Southwest the | 


railway earnings have been excellent, with 
large increases on the Texas roads; but 
railway earnings, even though extraor- 
dinarily good, are for the time of little 
value in counteracting the more acute in- 
fluences prevailing. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease £3,947,700 
Specie, decrease.... 2,741,300 
Legal tenders, decrease ..........-. 4,206,100 
Deposits, 10,965,100 
Reserve, 4,221,125 


Leaving a surplus reserve of $9,384,775. 
Money closes at 4% to 5 per cent. 
WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
CASH CAPITAL............... $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims............. 2,541,873 61 
Surplus over all Liabilities.... 141,428 86 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, 


$3 183,302.47 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. 
WM. J. DAWSON, Secy. Agency Dett. 


ME Savings 3 Loan 


i of MINNEAPOLIS 


ASSOCIATION 
Paid-in Capital, $1,000,000 
OVER 3,000 INVESTORS AND 
NO DISSATISFIED ONES 
WHAT WE OFFER:~ 


First mortgage security on city property. 

From six to eight per cent. interest. 

The privilege of withdrawing on thirty days’ 
notice. 


SINKING FUND MORTGAGES OUR SPECIALTY 


Before making Investments let me send 
you our pamphlet. 


H. F. NEWHALL 


astern 
533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mass, Real Estate Co, 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Cent. 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 


Authorized Capital, - - $2,000,000 
Surplus, - 00,000 


ORGANIZED IN 1885. 


Paid Dividends of 5% per annum for 4% years. 
Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July, 1890. 
Average Dividend since organization over 6% per 


annum. 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year, over $100,000. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send to or call at the office for information. 


The 
Banking (Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits..... 


$600,000 
137,287 


Offers © per cent. Debentures secured by deposit 
of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hartford, Conn. 
Amount of issue Jimited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, Executors, &c., can invest in these bonds. 


The Question of 
Safety 


comes first with prudent 
investors. Next, profit. 
We send, free, a little book 
on ‘Safe Investments,” 
which will be'‘of value to 
you. 


The Provident 


Please mention The Christian Union 


Connecticut 


Life Insurance (Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, January I, 1893 


Cash on hand and in Bank.... $62,514 20 
Bonds and Stocks, at cost..... 392,995 03 
Mortgage Loans............. 1,479,216 33 
Collateral Loans ........... 44,771 13 
Real Estate owned by Company, 
Premium Notes on Policies in 
Bills Receivable............ re 847 03 
Agents’ Balances............. 434 44 
LEDGER ASSETS......... $2,227,184 47 
Add Intere-t due and 
$53,558 58 
Premiums deferred and 
outstanding (less 
cost of collection).. 56,369 60 
Excess of market value 
of Bonds and Stocks, 
above cost........ 33,844 22 143,772 40 


Surplus to Policy-holders, by 
Conn. and Mass. standard... $519,079 13 
T. W. RUSSELL, President. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 


The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good safe 
six per cent. investment. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 


F. NEWHALL, manager of the 

H Eastern Office of the Home Savings 
e and Loan Association of Minne 

apolis, reports an improvement in the Westem 
investment business. Since the first of the year 
his company has done more business than any 
month last year except June. The company $ 
report for the last six months of 1592 shows 4 
steady growth all through the last four yeals 
and the Association has paid nine and ten per 
cent. dividends, and paid off any investor who 
wanted his money on thirty days’ notice 
Investors’ Guide, Philadelphia. 


( 
MSWANE SEL! FOUNDEY, BALTIMORE MP 


~ 
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Lyons Spring Silks 
Chiné and Ombre Silks, 


Faconné and Broche Silks, 
Striped and Plaid Taffetas, 


Brocades, Satins, Moires 


Reception, Dinner, and Evening 
Materials. 


Crépe, Grenadine, and Gaze 
for Ball Dress. 


Satin Antique. 
Lyons Silk Velvets 
Plain, Glacé, and Ombré. 
Changeable Silk Epinglines. 


New Spring Designs and 
Colorings in 
India Pongees 


Printed Corahs 
Rongeants 
China Shirting Silks © 


A beautiful selection of designsiand 
colorings. | 


19th st. 


New York 


TS CHILDRE 


Because 1t Supports Stockings and 
WHY? Underclothes ek the SHOULDERS, 
and has no stiff cords; fits with perfect 


Sold by lea oe ——— and strictly hygienic, 


LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 
2" Send for Illustrated Price List. >| 


THE TOY, HARMON & CHADWICK CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SAFEST oF at INVESTMENTS 


county BONDS 


tiptive Bond Lists furnished on application 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 


15 Wall Stree 
BOSTON. 


. 


This cut, No. 608, shows one of many 
styles in our Infants’ Department. 

It is made of good quality Lawn; the 
yoke is of hemstitched reverse Tucks and 
Insertion, with neck and sleeves trimmed 
to match. The skirt is plain hemstitched. 

Sizes for one, two, and three years, 95 


cents each. Can be sent by mail for six 


cents additional. 


James McCreery &Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


The best time to buy 
clothing undoubtedly is 
now. It don’t pay us 
to carry overplus until 
another season. People 
who visit our stores this 
month will find reduc- 
tions that are very un- 


usual. 
E. O. THOMPSON 


245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ALSO 

Chestnut Stuf Philadelphia. 
oston. 


177 Tremont St., 


The Sower 


Has no second chance. The 
first supplies his needs — if he 
takes the wise 

plantin 


recaution of 


Ferry’s Seeds 


Ferry’s Seed Annual, for 1393, 
contains all the latest and best 
information about Gardens and 
Gardening. It is a recognized 
authority. Every planter should 
haveit. Sent free on request. 

D. M. FERRY & C@O., Detroit, Mich, 


The African Retry 

st m a discovered in Congo, Wes 
Africa, is Nature’s Sure 

Cure for Asthma. Cure Guaranteed er No 
Pay. Export Office, 1164 presdwar, New York. 


For by dress 
RTING OO., 132 Vine St. ,Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
eut charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 

the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 


New Yorx, New York City. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


and best kn 


Oldest 
Established 1855s. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


Connecticut 


ConneEcTIcuT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
$500. 18th year. My 5o-pagecircular tells what 
education means for a boy here. Formation of character 


stands first with us. No new 13. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph.B. (Yale ’69). 


ConnectTicuT, Hartford (2% the suburbs). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for culture, study, and health. 
Terms, $500 to $600. Num limited. Circulars with 


r 
full particulars. MissSARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Connecticur, Stamfcrd. 
ISS LOW’S BOARDING ANDO DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Opens last Wed- 


nesday in September. Circulars sent on aprlication. 
iss LOW. Miss HEYWOOD. 


-Illinois 


Ivuinors, Chicago. 
HE LORING SCHOOL. University-Prepara- 
tory. (Established 1876.) CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Young Ladies and dren. For further ad- 
dress THE LORING SCHOOL, 
2535 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


Massachusetts 


BERKSHIRE HILLs. 
UMMER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS in the Berk- 
shire Hills. Address Mrs. A. KIPLING, 
Brevoort School, 446 Nostrand Ave.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield St. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss H. 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


MASSACHUSBTTS, Natick. 
school opens Sept. 7,1 oroug - 
ration for Wellesley and for women. 
ences: Pres. Shafer, Wellesley College; the Misses East- 
man, Dana Hail, Wellesley, and others. Circulars on 
H. Conant, B.A.,? | 
iss CHARLOTTE H. Co 
Miss FLORENCE BickLow, M.A.,. § "incipals. 


New York 


-New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 


HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, B.S. A.M., President. 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
vidual instruction. Special attention to college prepara- 
tion. Expert teachers in Classics, Mathematics, and 
Sciences. Native teachersin Modern ages. Gym- 
nasium. Resident students. Mary B. Wuiton, A.B., 
and Lois A. BANGs (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 


New York, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 

Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE FREE. For further information 
apply to 


Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
ALNUT LANE SCHOOL. Boarding and 


Day School for Girls. h year opens mage. 
«8. Academical and college or 


Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Princigal. 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY. A M.. Associate 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin, Elkhart P. O. 
ARWICK PARK HOME SCHOOL 
For Little Folks from 3 to 12 years of age 
Conducted on Kindergarten principles. Ner- 
vous children and those suffering with catarrh 
will be greatly benefited, as the school is 
situated on one of the most picturesque lakes 
of Wisconsin, whose shores are, skirted by 
cedars and evergreens. Address 
FANNIE SCHWEDLER BARNES, 
Principal. 
Elkhart is 62 miles north of Milwaukee, on the Chicago 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul R. R. 


| 
\ 
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\ 
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N YOUNG LADIES 
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Notes and Queries 


On last Sunday evening a Presbyterian minister of 
this city delivered a sermon on “* The Bible as Liter- 
ature,”’ in which hestated that Americans were, in a 
certain sense, about twenty years behind the Ger- 
mans; that the ‘*‘ Higher Criticism,’’ which was 
making something of a stir here, was now practically 
abandoned by the leading religious thinkers in Ger- 
many, and that they were coming to the conclusion 
that the Bible was just what it claimed to be—the 
Word of God. J] suppose the ideaintended to be con- 
veyed was that the view that cut up a-‘number of books 
of the Bible, like Genesis and Isaiah, and ascribed 
them to different authors, was now being abandoned 
in Germany, and possibly that the newer views of 
inspiration were being abandoned. 

Can you give an answer as to what the tendency 
now is among recent religious thinkers in Germany 
or elsewhere ? H. ¥. 

Omaha, Neb. 

The impression left on your mind is cer- 
tainly erroneous. The preacher may have 
intended no more than is said in an article 
on that subject in the “ Bibliotheca Sacra” 
of last October by Professor Osgood, of 
Rochester, who objects to the term “ higher 
criticism’’ as involviog fix titious distinctions, 
ard quotes high authorities among German 
scholars as rejecting the phrase. 
to the results of the so-called higher criti- 
cism, as propounded by American scholars 
like Professor Briggs, German scholars 
have abandoned nothing. On the other 
hand, the views taken forty years ago in 
Germany by the school of Strauss, and 
popularly expounded in the English novel 
“ Robert Elsmere,” which regarded the 
miraculous element in the Gospel as whol'y 
mythica), have been abandoned by the 
leading German writers of our day; of 
whom Keim, in particular, says: -‘ The 
picture of Jesus, the worker of miracles, 
belongs to the first believers in Christ, and 
is no invention.” 


Please tell me what is meant (1) by the Saviour’s 
declaration in John v., 31,‘* If 1 bear witness of myself, 
my witness is not true;” (2) by Rev. iii., 14, “* The 
Amen, the faithful and true witness, the deginning 
of the creation uf God;”’ (3) also, what is intended to 
be taught in Luke xx., 28-36, as to family reunion in 
heaven? or, if nothingon that point, what are we to 
believe as to the reunion of husband and wife in 
heaven? Of course ¢ha/é is a spiritual life and under 
spiritual conditions, but will earthly relationships of 
the tenderest character be recognized in a different 
way from any other friendship or ordinary acquaint- 
ance? How about a wife who has had two or more 
loving husbands, one or more of whom have also been 
the husbands of other loving wives? R. 


1. It is as if he said, “ If I am the only 
witness in my behalf.’’ He means to af- 
firm his nothingness apart from the Father 
who is in him. (See chapter v., 19; xiv., 
10.) 2. In John’s Gospel Jesus frequently 
introduces his solema assertions by the 
phrase “ Amen, amen,” transiated “ Ver- 
ily, verily.” This characteristic expres- 
sion of his seems to have suggested the 
name given to him as “the Amen.” By 
the “beginning of the creation of God” 
is meant that his existence as Son is an. 
terior to that of every creature (compare 
Colossians i., 15). 1. Nothing of that sort is 
taught here. Only the most general views 
can be expressed on this subject with any 
ground cf confidence. Since only those 
attachments can be regarded as permanent 
which are grounded in the lasting realities 
of the moral and spiritual nature, the close- 
ness of such attachments would seem to 
depend on the development of moral and 
Spiritual qualities. 

What has “ progressive orthodoxy’ to say about 
the devil ?—z. ¢., do the Andover professors, Drs. 
Briggs, Smith, and others, hold that there is such a 
being, almost omnipresent, almost omniscient, al- 
most omnipotent? If not,whatdotheysay? Thou- 
sands of members of our churches are burdened with 
this doctrine of the past and of the present. 

A TROUBLED CHURCH MEMBER. 


We are not able to quote or vouch for 


But 


the opinions of those you refer to, further 
than to say, in general, that the Miltonic 
conception of Satan is rejected by all the 
best Christian thought of ourtime. On 
the other hand, we suppose that Christian 
teachers would generally agree (1) that 
there are wicked spirits; (2) that there 
are degrees of wickedness among them; 
(3) that there is a most wicked. But as 
to their agency and power for evil among 
men, the Christian view is that, whatever 
it be, itis being ever defeated, according to 
Jesus’s symbolic saying, “I beheld Satan 
as lightning falling from heaven” (see 
Luke x., 18, and context). 


Will you please tell me what you consider the true 
meaning of the expression ‘‘ few there be that find 
it ’’ in the fourteenth verse of the seventh chapter of 
St. Matthew ? 


This saying, and similar ones (as in 
Mark x., 25; 1 Cor. i.,.26, 27; James ii., 
5), are best understood when we regard 
them as uttered with special reference to 
the facts of that time, and not as intended 
to apply alike to all times. It was strictly 
true in Jesus’s time that few were finding 
the way of life through him. 


Serious Railway Accident 
Milk train in collision; no milkman turns up; 
disappointed housekeepers; coffee without cream. 
A petty annoyance resulting from a neglect to keep 
the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in 
the house. Order now for future exigencies from 
grocer or druggist. 


Macbeth’s “‘pearl top” and 
“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
are carefully made of clear 
tough glass; they fit, and get 
the utmost light from the 
lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 

“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them ‘and you needn't 
be an expert. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MACBETH Co. 


. Pittsburgh 
Lamp” 
is the 
favorite. 


tues that 
lamp-inventor has sought for. 
More light from less oil; a 
steady flame; control of the 
wick ; and easy to care for. 
A primer goes into par- 
ticulars. | 


| PITTSBURGH Brass Co 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OFT Leather has Vacuum 
Leather Oil in it; 25¢, 
and your money back if you 
want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


CURLED 


NY G dreds last Summer, who saw 
a) for the first time flowers of 
this horticultural pheno- 
menon. There is no better 
S known annual plant than 
@ the Zinnia, or, as it is popu- 
¥ larly called, “Youth and 
Old Age.” So if this new floral claimant 
is so distinct as to puzzle both professional 
and amateur horticulturists, we can scarce] 

hope to present an gs J which will 
convey any adequate idea of its unique 
and wonderful auty. Our Catalogue, 
mentioned below, contains a beautiful col- 
ored plate, on which is shown eight full-sized 
flowers of as many distinct types, but the 
seed offered will produce dozens of varieties, 
not only entirely different from the types 
portrayed in colors, but of equal, and, in 
many cases, of much greater beauty. At 
first glance the flowers suggest a 


ROSETTE OF RIBBONS. 
The flowers are large, full and double ; the pe- 
tals being twisted, curled and crested into the 
most fantastic forms, entirely free from 
the stiffness characteristic of all other 
varieties in this family of plants. A remark- 
able feature in this novelty is that it should 
present in so short a time such an over- 
whelming variety of colors, every possible 
shade and color found in Zinnias, and, in 
many classes, only attained after years of 
culture and hybridization, this new comer 
has reached at a single bound. It is less than 
four years ago that we detected, in a large bed 
of Zinnias at our Trial Grounds, a single 
plant, from which sprang this marvellous new 
race—marvellous not only in its distinctive- 
ness, but in the myriad variety of colors with 
which it has already adorned our gardens. 
A full history of HEN DERSON’S 
CURLED and CRESTED ZINNIAS 


will be found in our Catalogue offered below. 


- Price of Seeds (mixed colors) 25 cts. per 
pkt. 3 pkts for 60 cts. 6 pkts for $1.00. 


Postage stamps accepted as cash. 


BESIDES 


with every order for a single packet or more 
will be sent, our Catalogue of 
“EVERYTHING FOR THE GAR- 
DEN ” (the price of which alone is 25 ceits), 
on condition that you will say in what 
paper you saw this advertisement. 

he 150 pages of this grand Catalogue are 
strewn with hundreds of new engravings and 
embellished with eight beautiful colored plates, 
all of which truthfully ortray the “Cream” 
of everythingin SEEDS and PLANTS. 
If the Catalogue alone is wanted, it wil! be 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents, which can be 
deducted from first order. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 


ij 
So asked hun- 


to 


where without a}: 
Warranted the BEST |.:: 
made. ~ 
thing far more liberal 
ever offered. For full 
advt. out and send to 
Alvakh Mfg 


examinein any & 


Uur terms and 


us to-day. Address 
Co., Depte C170. Chicago, UL 
Menton The Christian Uniwn. 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS 


ests: Dyspepsia and its causes. 


stipation a result of d . Food to be taken. F 


Experience 
Con- 
ood 


ad 
HN H.McALVIN, Lowell, Mass.,14 years City Treas- 
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Meade & Baker’s 
Carbolic Mouth Wash 


Larne 
contains the great an- 
tiseptic and preserver, 
Carbolic Acid. 


LILI SS 
Preserves 
the 
Teeth 


and gums, is pleasant 
to the taste, leaves a 
delicious feeling in 
the mouth. 


For Sale‘ by Druggists, or sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, 50 cents. 


A sample bottle and treatise 
on the care of the teeth will 
be mailed free on applica- 
tion to 
EADE & Baker Carbolic 
Mouth Wash Co., 
3209 Main Street, 
Richmond, Va, 


Your 
guarantee 
ticket calls for 
another pair free if the tips wear 
out first. 
THE | 
“KAYSER PATENT 
FINGER TIPPED”’ 
Silk Gloves 
are all sold guaranteed. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, write to JULIUS 


ee New York; he will see that you get 
em, 


RHEUMATISM 


perfectly and permanently 


BY USING ONE BOTTLE 


Price, $2.00; by Siaivtet, $2.25. Send 


for treatise. 
YELLOW PINE EXTRACT CO. 
J, 297 St.. Allegheny, Pa 
For sale by all druggists. 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 
most simpl 
chine made, Interchangeable 
ype into all languages. Dure - 
©, easiest running, rapid as 
by the Clergy 
iia literary people. 
lustrated “Cata'ogue. 


anted. Ad 
Wash, St, B 


About People 


—The movement for a monument to 
Commodore M. F. Maury, the famous 
writer on navigation and meteorology, 
meets with much favor all through the 
South. The sympathy of this eminent sci- 
entist with the Confederacy has no doubt 
done much to lessen appreciation of his 
merits by the present generation in the 
North. 

—The late Duke of Marlborough’s will 
contains the following peculiar and char- 
acteristic clause: “I particularly dislike 
the exclusiveness of family pride, and de- 
sire not to be buried in the family vault at 
Blenheim, but in such convenient place as 
others of my generation and surroundings 
may equally use.” 

—Alfred Tennyson Dickens, a son of 
the novelist, lives in Camberwell, a suburb 
of Melbourne, where he is in business. 
His brother, Edward Bulwer Lytton 
Dickens, the youngest son of the novelist, 
is settled in the adjoining colony of New 
South Wales, and represents Wilcannia in 
the Sydney Parliament. 

—The scheme of the Chicago children 
to pay with penny subscriptions for the 
erection of a statue to Hans Christian 
Andersen moves the Pittsburg “ Chroni- 
cle-Telegraph” to urge the same idea upon 
the juvenile admirers of the great story- 
teller in the Smoky City. All children 
should have an opportunity of joining in 
this tribute. 

—Dr. Joseph Gardner, of Bedford, Ind., 
has advised Miss Clara Barton, President 
of the American National Red Cross, that 
he has deeded to that association, “as a 
thank-offcring to humanity,” for the pur- 
pose of making it the headquarters of the 
association, a tract of land, 782 acres, or 
more than one square mile, in extent, in 
the blue grass region on the Kentucky 
border of Indiana. 

—A Southern California paper rounds 
-out a birth notice as follows: “ The child 
is the first Dutch infant born in the San 
Luis Valley. The notice is written by a 
Dane, put intype by a Mormon, the proof 
is read by an American, the type placed 
in the ‘form’ by a German, and the pa- 
per is printed by a Mexican. This affords 
an interesting notion of the composite 
character of the great American people of 
the far Southwest.” 

—Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, the Eng- 
lish writer, recently confessed, in an inter- 
view with an American visitor, to a fact 
modestly suppressed in her life of her 
cousin, the late Bishop Coleridge Pattison, 
that the proceeds of her earliest and most 
widely celebrated book, “ The Heir of 
Redclyffe,” furnished the vessel, “ The 
Southern Cross,” on which the martyred 
missionary made his memorable voyages 
among the South Sea Islands. 

—Miss Anne Whitney, of Boston, has 
completed the bust of Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe which is tobe placed in 
the Public Library at Hartford. It is 
said that the face in the marble retains 
the marked characteristics of the subject, 
and the artist has caught the expression of 
delicate humor about the mouth so famil- 
iar to Mrs. Stowe’s friends. The fund of 
$1,000 to pay for the bust was raised by 
small contributions of a few cents from 
Connecticut children principally. 


Dorflinger’s American Cut Glass 
in ofding at for the table and in beau- 
for and Holiday Gifts. Genu- 
~ eces have trade- Dorflinger & 


Sons, New York. 


FOR THROAT 
AND 


complaints, 
the best remedy is 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


In colds, 
bronchitis, la grippe, 
and croup, it is 


Prompt to Act 


sure to cure. 


TT HOSE answering an adver- 

tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and the 
Publisher by stating that they 
saw the Advertisement in THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. — 

New styles just introduced. ‘< 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. © 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO, 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


925 to$50 


Gentlemen, or Ladhes 
“Old Reliable Pi: 
practical way to repla 

worn knives, forks, s 
quickly done dipping in mel 
metal. No experience, polisbing, 
or Thick at one 


CHICKENS BY ST 


rov 


Circulars free. 
for 


Harriet: 


FLOORS 


kinds of HARD-WOOD FLOORS, 
n and ornamental, thick and thin. End- 


osaic; Parque ry; arpet. 
Brushes and — for polishing floors. 
Write for circula r‘*On Care of Hard- 


Floors.”’ Catalogues free. 
>. WOOD-MOSAIC 
wea 1S Hibbard St., 
ochester, N. Y., 
or 315 Fifth” Ave., 
New York City. 


wood Fi 


“WHATIEAT, THATIAM.” 


GRANULA 


AN INCOMPARABLE FOOD 


Discovered by JAMES C. JACKSON, M. D., 
Founder of the Famous 
DANSVILLE SANATORIUM, 
Being the life-giv ing —— of WHEAT. 
Easily digested; readily assimilated by all. 
‘A universal favorite wherever known,” 
Trial Package 36 cents, By mail post- 
paid. Send for our Pamphlet (free). 


CRANULA MFCc.Co. 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. | 
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Ewery family has plating to do. 
\ | | Plater sells readily. Profits large, 
| < _ W. P. Harrison & Co. Columbus, 
ith 
mbator 
tating. Thousands in suc- 
COSsiul operation. Guaran- 
Rapper ceed to hatch a larger per- 
centage of fertile eggs 
§ jess cost than any othe 
Hatcher. Lowest priced 
first-class Hatcher made, 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Iil. 
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Lowell’s Modesty 


Mr. E. S. Nadal, writing of the late 
James Russell Lowell in the “ Critic,” 
quotes him as saying: 

“¢The people for whose opinion you 
care most are no longer living; when I 
was appointed Minister to Spain, I remem- 
ber thinking, If my father were only alive 
to see this, I should be pleased by it.’ 
This,” continues Mr. Nadal, “ was his feel- 
ing about official honors. Nor do I think 
he set a very high estimate upon his writ- 
ings and literary abilities. He once told 
me that he said to a young Englishman 
who had been introduced to him at Mad- 
rid,and who had said that he had never 
read his works: ‘ Well, I do not regard 
them as necessary to a liberal education.’ 
I may be allowed here to remark that poets 
and artists will, in point of modesty, com- 
pare very favorably with ‘any other class 
of men. A very superior man in almost any 
walk of life is not likely to be conceited ; 
but I believe it is true that poets and men 
‘of genius are, as a rule, less conceited 
than men of talent, than men who can do 
something. At any rate, men of talent, 
where they are conceited, have a steadier 
and more ingrained pride. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this distinction. In the 
first place, the poets see over a wider field. 
Then the man of talent can prove his abil- 
ity, while the artist cannot prove his. The 
man who has successfully managed a rail- 
road or conducted a newspaper may point 
to his achievement as evidence of his abil- 
ity. But no artist can prove that his poem 
or his picture is a good one; and it is in 
the power of almost anybody to make him, 
for the moment, at any rate, think that his 
work is nonsense. But conceit is in all 
men largely a matter of native bent; and 
Mr. Lowell, anxious as he was to be liked, 
and ready as he was to be admired, did 
not have much of it in his character.” 


American Books in 1892 


Statistics from the publishers show that 
there were 4,665 new books published in 
this country last year. Fiction leads with 
735, theology follows with 464, juvenile 
books—most of them, doubtless, fiction— 
come next with 448. There were besides 
788 new editions, 367 of them of works of 
fiction. 

In looking over the list of the 735 new 
works of fiction, attention is drawn, says 
the Hartford “ Post,” to the fact that the 
number which has any chance of living is 
small indeed, and it is impossible to point 
to a single work by an American writer 
which is likely to stand the test. There 
have been some good American novels, 
some bad, and more indifferent, but has 
there been one in the past year which has 
taken hold of the people as something 
new, something extraordinary and influen- 
tial? 

It seems to be generally agreed that the 
two leading novels of the year were 
Hardy’s “ Tess of the D’Urbervilles ” and 
‘‘ The History of David Grieve,” and both 
came from over the sea. 

America has good writers, but they do 
not seem to be studyir g or thinking deeply 
or deliberately, and in looking for a rea- 
son the “ Literary World ” concludes that 
it is mainly. due to the fact that American 
authors are doing too much for the maga- 
zines. They are filling contracts with 
magazines to furnish material regularly, 
and no time is lost for that relaxation nec- 
essary for investigation and thought on in- 
tricate problems. This magazine writing 
is undoubtedly profitable for the authors, 

, but it is no doubt disastrous to great work. 


It results in a deluge of commonplace lit- 
erature, much of which is helped out by 
the art of the illustrator. 


The Museum of Newspapers 


One of the most curious museums in the 
world is that containing hundreds of thou- 
sands of newspapers at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
This quaint museum-library was formed 
some seven or eight years ago by Oscar 
Forkenbeck, who collected newspapers as 
other people collect stamps or autographs. 
The whole of his income for something 
like forty years was distributed over news- 
paper offices of the civilized and uncivil- 
ized world, and he received every morning 
dailies published in thirty languages. By 
the year 1885 he found himself the happy 
owner of 10,000 files. He then hit on the 
excellent idea of founding a newspaper 
museum, and with this object in view sent 
a circular round asking the whole news- 


paper world to assist him in his great work. 


The Continental press J seems to have 
responded with enthusiasm, and now (says 
the “Chronicle”) ‘there is certainly no such 
collection of newspapers existing in the 
whole world.— Pall Mall Gazette. 


A Pure Norwegian 


oilisthekind used 
in the production 
of Scott’s Emul- 
sion — Hypophos- « 
phitesof Lime and 
Soda are added . 
for their vital ef- 
fect upon nerve 
and brain. No 
mystery surrounds this formula— 
the only mystery is how quickly — 
it builds up flesh and brings back 
strength to the weak of all ages, 


Scott's Emulsion 


will check Consumption and is 
indispensable in a// wasting dis- 
eases. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


You have noticed 


Others always look bright, clean, fresh. The owner of the first 


faded. 


that some houses always 
seem to need repainting; 
they look dingy, rusted, 


‘‘economizes” with ‘“‘cheap” mixed paints, etc.; the second paints with 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


The first spends three times as much for paint in five years, and his builc- 


ings never look as well. 


Almost everybody knows that good paint can Only be had by using 
strictly pure White Lead. The difficulty is lack of care in selecting it. The 
following brands are strictly pure White Lead, ‘‘Old Dutch’’ process; they 
are standard and well known—established by the test of years: 


ANCHOR (Cincinnati) 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ”’ (Pittsb’gh) 


ATLANTIC (New York) 

** BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 

‘** BRADLEY ” (New York) 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York) 

**COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis) 

**CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh) 
ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 

‘* FAHNESTOCK ” (ritisburgh) 

‘¢LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

** MORLEY ” (Cleveland) F 
‘““RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

**SALEM ”’ (Salem, Mass.) | 

** SHIPMAN (Chicago) 

** SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago, 
**ULSTER” (New York) 

** UNION "’ (New York) 


For any color (other than white) tint the Strictly Pure White Lead with 
National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, and you will 
have the best paint that it is possible to put on a building. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. aan 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost-you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadwav. New York. 


The Simplex Printer 
A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 


LAWTON & 
22 Vesey St., New York. 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor.16th St., N.Y. 
Agents Wanted on Salary 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink 
Erasing Pencil. Agents making $50 per week. 
Monroe Eraser M’f’g Co., X1124, La Crosse, Wis. 


BOVININE 


The Vital Extract of Beef. 
Satisfies the craving 
hunger of consump- 
tives when all else fails. 


BARRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
HAIR AY SKIN. 


ssing, Prevents 
An elegant dre g. dandruff. 


baldness, gray hair. and 
~/) Makes the hair grow thick and soft 
} Cures eruptions and diseases ef 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises y 
sprains, All druggists or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.2. 
HEALTH warranted to youthful color 
Gray Hair, "Most satisfactory Hair grower, 


Hair Book & bex 


| | | 
| > | 
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From an original, on ‘ordinary paper with any : 
pen, roo copies can be made. socopies of type- 3 
writer manuscripts produced in 15 minutes. Send 4 
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of 40 cents in stamps. 


Open pound package — 6 round cakes —a full — plump pound. 
Your Druggist sells it— and your Barber — tuo. 


—_—T if WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ SOAP —heals— softens and refreshes the 
_ Face—why not the Hands—? Why not the Neck— Arms?—Why not the entire body ? 


why not — 


If you cannot conveniently get a package of your Druggist or Barber—we mail a full pound ag tly packed—ard postage paid on receipt 
A pound package will last one person six months or more. Addre.s jJ. 8B. WILLIAMS 


WILLIAMS’ “‘ Yankee Shaving Soap ’’—has been known and sold—throughout the world for over 50 years. 


Did it ever occur to you that 
Williams’ Shaving Soap must 
be good for Toilet Use ? 

It is used by nearly all of the 
good Barsers in the world. 

Why do ¢hey use it ?— Be- 
cause zothing else makes such 
a soft— rich, creamy Lather — 
because zothing in the way of 
Barbers’ soap 1s so azdzeseptec 
—so very healing—the only 
sure preventive of —pimples— 
eczema—tender neck — chap- 
ping of the face—smarting. 


CO., Glastonbury, Ct., U.S.A. 


AERATED 


OXYGEN 
TOWERS 


ABOVE 


Growth is Mysterious 


And is intimately associated with breathing pure 
ar. Breathe germs you breathe death; breathe 
AERA LED OXYGEN you breathe life. 
AERATED OXYGEN burns out disease 
Principles from the blood. and kills the germs 
which induce Catarrh, Bronchitis, Con. 
Pneumonia, General Debil- 
a : etc It is health’s best friend. 
8 history js j i 
cacy marvelous, FOR PAMPHLET 
Home Ofiice, 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND CO., 


NASHUA, N. H. 
Chicago Office: 3&4 CENTRAL MUSIC HALL. 
New York Office: 19 BEEKMAN STREET. 


D COMFORT 


One-third of our lif 
porti e is spent in bed. Why not en 
eyeon and sleepon an Air Ma 


for cata and 
TAN AIR GOODS ag, MET ROPOLI- 


mind 


fails to grasp any 


you 
to comprehend the figures 
33,000,000 


Because the ordinary 
such amounts, we 


offer this sum for the best illustration of the 
fact that thirty-three million pounds are made 
by MENIER, of the famous chocolate—*CHOC- 
OLAT MENIER’’—yearly. To show the mar- 
velious hold this perfect product has upon 
the civilized world, for quick comprehension, 
in the sizeof this advertisement, either by 
word or illustration, is the point to attain. 
Address our advertising representatives, thus :— 


Every competitor 
will receive a sam- 
ple of the finest 
chocolate on earth. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
265 WASH'N ST., 
Menier 


OSTON, MASS. 
Competition, World B’g., N.Y. 


Remember that CHOCOLAT MENIER can be taken 


immediately before 


retiring soeasily is it digested. 


Cocoa and Chocolate bear the same relation as 


Skimmed Milk 
to Pure Cream. 


Sold throughout 
the civilized world 
ME ; 
West Broadway, 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 


FROM $20 UPWARDS. 


Unequalled in Brilliancy and Power, 


Containing neither glued dowel pin or joints, but 
supported throughout its entire length by an arm and 
strengthening bar cut from a solid piece of w 


Will not spring, warp, twist or break. 
Send for Catalogue and Circular. 


If not obtainable 


from your dealer, I will send on 


approval, free of all charges if not satisfactory. 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 13 East 14th St., WN. Y. 


| 


th. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRE 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. 


MISS SARA P. TINGLEY, who has had 
eral years’ experience in the care an ning of young 
children at home and in the kindergarten, will receive into 
her home at Maple Farm, Windham, Connecticut, a lim- 
ited number of children of from three to six years of age. 


COUNTRY PLACE FOR SALE- Six acres, all. 
under cultivation. Comfortable house with 12 rooms; 
very wide piazza on three sides; unfailing supply of water ; 
abundance of shade and fruit trees; location 4 miles from 
Norwalk, on main road between Danbury and Norwalk; 
Chree-quarcers of a mile from railread station ; no nuisances 
of any kind; occupied by present owner for last 8 years. 
An ideal summer home. Will sell either with or without 
Address VULCAN, No. 3,396, Christian 


nion ce. 


WANTED.—A lady from Hanover, Germany, wishes 
tofind a home for the summer _ in exchange for German 


conversation or lessons, according to agreement, Refer- 
ences exchanged. AddressC. DANA HALL, Wellesley, 
ass. 
WANTED-— Position by stenographer and writer 


in literary work, or in a desirable commercial office, ata 
salary of trom twelve to fifteen dollars. Good references. 
Remington machine. Interview desired. Address ‘*H,’? 
care Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, Limited, 146-150 
Centre St., N. Yy. City. 


A COMPETENT CHURCH ORGANIST and 
choir director, with: his wife—soprano soloist—would like 
to leave org position for better-paying one. Quartette, 
chorus choir, or both. references. Address,.OR- 
GANIST, No. 3,510, care Christian Union Office. 


A YOUNG WOMAN of thirty, a college graduate 
and for four years editor of a religious peri ical, desires 
editorial position or editorial work in preparing MSS. for 

on. Address G. M., P. O. Box 1,417, New York 

ity.. 


A YOUNG MAN, Sophomore in Princeton College, 
wishes to secure employment as private tutor for the sum- 
mer vacation months. References as to ability furnished. 
Address No. 3,499, care Christian Union. 


. WANTED-—By a medical student, a position as travel- 
ing comparion with a gentleman during the coming sum- 
mer. ood references. M., 140 Atlantic Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


, CONSECRATED YOUNG MEN wanted to train 
in a new profession—that of institutional usefulness. Four 
years at Burnham Industrial Farm. ng 
work og are. _ No pay, but all found, and fee of $5 a 
month. Address DIRECTOR, Canaan Four Corners,. 
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